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“CHERCHEZ LA FEMME!” 
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IT has been true 


for eighteen years, 


more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires 


than on any other 


kind: FIRST-CHOICE, 


yet costs no more. 











Pay less for your Tooth Paste 
and get better results 


Let’s be fair. There are a number of good 
tooth pastes—all made by reputable manu- 
facturers, who feel a responsibility to the 
public as well as to their own pockets. 

But these first-rate dentifrices commonly 
cost 40 or 50 cents a tube. There is, however, 
one—Listerine Tooth Paste—that is regularly 
priced at 25 cents for the large size. 


We don’t pretend that you will suffer from 
pyorrhea, gingivitis, or trench mouth if you 
go on using a tooth paste in the half-dollar 
class. But you will be throwing away about 
$3 a year. And you'll also be missing a chance 
to have a brighter, more engaging smile, 
with cleaner teeth and healthier gums! 


Since improved methods of manufacture 
and a huge demand give you Listerine Tooth 
Paste at a quarter a tube—and since a new 
polishing agent makes it do a better job than 
costlier pastes—isn’t it just plain common 
sense to give it a trial? 


/(AND POCKET" 


THAT YOU 
SAVE) 


You will not be disappointed. People tell 
us that Listerine Tooth Paste makes dingy, 
lusterless teeth white and sparkling in two or 
three brushings—that it firms the gums won- 
derfully, and leaves a pleasant, invigorating 
after-taste in the mouth. 


Those are just the results we meant it to 
give, regardless of what it would have to cost. 
That’s why we put into it a cleansing and 
polishing agent so fine that it cannot scratch 
the softest enamel, yet hard enough to remove 
tartar, discoloration, and tobacco stains in 
record time. 

Disregard that three-dollar saving, if you 
like, and judge Listerine Tooth Paste on re- 
sults alone. We know what your decision will 
be! LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH PASTE: 25° 


\ 








Buy yourself 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
HOSE 
HAT 
SWEATER 
GLOVES 
KNICKERS 
PYJAMAS 
UNDERWEAR 
BATHROBE 
SWIMMING SUIT 
MUFFLER 
RAINCOAT 
SNEAKERS 
MOCCASINS 
SLIPPERS 
SHOES 
RUBBERS 
UMBRELLA 
SUITCASE 
TRAVELING BAG 
OR A BOOK 


with that *3 
you save 











STOP IT IN TIME 


MOULTING? 


® Birds moult and lose 
feathers without becom- 
ing bald. 

Because Nature restores 
what she takes away. 
But moulting men have 
no such luck. 

Falling hair leads to bald- 
ness, 

Don’t let this happen to 


you. 


You can put a quick, sure 


stop to falling hair and 
dandruff by using Kreml, 
the wonderful new Ger- 
man Hair Tonic. 


Kreml makes unruly hair 
stay put—yet has none 
of the odious greasiness 
of “salad dressing” hair 
mixtures. 


And it’s great for women 
— it actually makes waves 
last longer. 
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Life’s Calendar 
Books . . 

“Some of the People” 
Skippy 

Sinbad 

Polly . 
Jimmy Durante in Tin 
E. S. Martin 
Bridge Hand No. | 
Theatre . 

In My Mustache Cups 
Movies 
Queerespondence 
From Me to You 
Crossword Puzzle 
Trademark Contest . 
Such is Life! 
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® P. S. Try Kreml Shampoo, made with pure olive oil, it cleans the 
hair and scalp thoroughly without leaving you looking like a Fiji 


woman for twenty-four hours after washing. 


KREML 


STOPS FALLING HAIR AnD DaNDaUrT @ NOT STICKY OR GREASY 
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MONOGRAM NOVELTIES 


Always the Perfect Gift 


After many years of experience with moderate priced gifts, we 
have found our hand-made Monogram Novelties, either in 
sterling silver or 14 Kt. gold, the most practicable, personal, and 


satisfactory articles we have ever sold. Last Christmas season 


we received orders from thirty-seven states for these novelties. 


Key Chain—Circle monogram. A 
very popular gift deluxe. Hand 
crafted and strongly built for 
durability. All our Key Chains 
carry a registered number for 
identification. Sterling silver, 
$5.00. 14 Kt. green gold, $11.00 


The Key Top applied to your key 
immediately identifies that key 
you use most often. In ordering, 
send key or proper blank and we 
will apply top. Sterling silver, 
$5.00. 14 Kt. green gold, $10.00. 


Tie Clip—A very popular article 
made of one piece. Lettering 
pierced as in Money Clip—very 
strong and durable. Sterling sil 
ver, $4.50. 14 Kt. green gold, 
$10.00. 


Monogram Ring—A distinctive 
personal ring for the boy or man. 
Raised lettering, sturdily built 
and rich in appearance. Sterling 
silver, $5.00. 14 Kt. green gold, 
$15.00. 


Monogram Belt Buckle—Only one 
of many designs but new and 
personal—matches Money Clip 
and Key Chain. Raised or pierced 
monogram, Sterling silver, $8.00. 
14 Kt. green gold, $21.00. Belt 
extra, $2.00. 


Key Chain—Oval monogram. Only 
another design, otherwise the 
same as the circle Key Chain. 
These articles meet with instant 
approval both as personal and 
business gifts. Sterling silver, 
$4.50. 14 Kt. green gold, $10.00. 


Money Clip—A_ beautiful per- 
sonal accessory. By a _ special 
method we are able to produce a 
Money Clip which will retain its 
spring tension indefinitely. This 
is a very important feature. 
Sterling silver, $5.00. 14 Kt. green 
gold, $15.00. 


Place Card Holders—Very new 
and attractive. A distinctive final 
touch to a well appointed table. 
Sterling silver, $8.00 the half 
dozen—$15.00 per dozen. 


Bag Identification Tags—Another 
charming accessory. The tag is 
sterling silver, black suéde strap 
and silver plated buckle. Raised 
monogram, $4.00. Pierced mono- 
gram, $3.75. 


Wrist Watches—Raised lettering 
something new, ornamental and 
personal. Gentlemen’s 15 Jewel 
Elgin, white gold filled case, 
$35.00. Ladies’ baquette 17 Jewel 
Swiss, 14 Kt. white gold case, 
$25.00. (Illustrated below.) 


All illustrations two-thirds actual size. When ordering circle mono- 

gram, please mention position of last letter, either in center or on 

end. Send money order or check with your order. We prepay postage. 
All orders promptly filled. 
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SCORES OF TRAVELLERS HAVE CHOSEN WHITE STAR MORE THAN FIFTY TIMES EACh 


SEAMANSHIP 


—the foundation of 


White Star’s perfect service 
per. 


A glorious tradition of the sea—White Star service! 


The perfect service that begins with perfect seaman- 


ship...expert knowledge that “paves the waves” and 


gives you every opportunity to enjoy the grand good 
time that’s so much a part of White Star travel. 

That’s why scores of seasoned travellers have 

crossed with White Star 50 times over ...“50 Timers” 

—those constant travellers who are never more happy 
than when enjoying White Star’s perfect service. 

You will find, on White Star liners, the strictest atten- 

tion to every detail of your comfort. Swift, unobtrusive 

care for all your wants is a matter of deep, personal 

pride with every man who wears the White Star insignia. 

Seamanship—Service! 

That’s why scores 

of travellers are glad 

to call themselves 


“50 TIMERS” 


—via White Star Line 


For complete information apply to your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York @axmam 


through your 
local agent 


Offices in other principal cities. Agents everywhere 
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It costs no more to enjoy the service that 
makes “50 TIMERS” 
MAJESTIC (world’s largest ship) 
OLYMPIC HOMERIC 


De luxe express service from New York 
to England and France 


GEORGIC (new) BRITANNIC (new) 
Largest British motor liners 


ADRIATIC LAURENTIC 


Cabin service from New York and Boston 
to Ireland and England 








White Star Liner MAJESTIC, world’s largest ship 
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PREDICTIONS FOR THE DRIZZLY MONTH OF 


The Farm Board 
begs farmers to 
make hay only 


every other day the | 


hines. 


Congress 
erects monu- 
| ment to the Un- 
| known Taxpay- 
er. 100,000 
known taxpay- 
ers break their 
teeth trying to 
eat it. 


16 
vy 


sun 





Easter Sunday. 
The well dressed 


woman wears less. 


23 


Mussolini im- 
ports 500 yes 
men from Hol- 
lywood. 


| *XPerts warn against 
| undue optimism 
| because gains are 

ited to touring 
_ car loadings. 


| make 


3 


MayorO’Brien | 
| turns down fab- | 


ulous offer to 
speeches 
at the Green- 
wich Village 


| Nut Club, 





10 


The hermits dis- 
cover Radio City. 


17 


Bankruptcy 


| administration 


| 


| ored! 


| 
| 


| 


| becomes honest. |\— 
' Current failures 
| leave insufficient | 


assets for graft. 


24 


Hitler dishon- 
Nazi foes 
discover him eating 
gefuelte fish. 


Men born be- 


fore the twen- | 


tieth are versa- 
tile and equal to 
everything. 


anything 
on them. 








The natal 
jewel is the dia- 
mond for inno- 
cence, ha 
and the flower 
is the 


which often lies. 


Restaurants _re- 


| port times are get- 


ting so hard that 


daisy, | everything 


ha, | take. 


Girls born be- 


| fore the 20th 
| are too trusting. 
This is a mis- 
They 
should get 
in 


| writing. 


5 


Tennessee | 


| votes Technoc- | 
racy illegal. In- 


golddiggers take | 


silverware. 


The Japanese 
Cabinet regrets 


| that it has only 
—!| 20,000,000 men 
| to kill for 


its 
country. 


18 


The ‘Department 


| of Commerce bars 


Prof. Piccard from 
our stratosphere 
until after Eleanor 
Smith gets ry 
chance. 


25 


Shylock 
writhes 
grave as beauty 
doctors reap 
fortunes for re- 
moving a pound 


of flesh. 


Men born 
after the twen- 
tieth are danger- 
ous. They have 


| consciences, but 
Don’t try to put | 


over | 


their emotion is 
their guide. 


in his | 


ls 
Ké 





sists bread must 


be earned by the | 


of the 


sweat 
brow. 


a 


Farmers _ reject 
plan to burn sur- 
plus stocks. Offer 
to burn Congress. 


19 


Technocracy 
shows its teeth. 
Invents a soft 
dictaphone that 
fits in the lap. 


The Emergency 
Unemployment 
Committee puts 
mattresses on park 
benches. 


From the 22d 
on the month 
will be cold and 
rainy. Do not 
plan any pic- 
nics. 


Girls 


tieth talk little 
and can keep 
secrets. Men are 
crazy 
them. 


Hitler sends de- 
serving young Na- 


| zis to New York 
| to study vote mis- 
| counting. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| change 
Long’s name to | 


13 


Carter 
Huey 


Hocey. 


200 


mechanical ap- 
plause to make it 


| seem like old times. 





| 
| 
| 
' 


27 


born | 
| after the twen- 


about | 


Glass | 
proposes bill to | 


dark. 





7 


Edgar Guest de- 
| clares he won't 


| stop until he writes | 


a poem lovely as a 


| 
| tree. 


| 


| 


Tammany | 


Hall removes its | 
| burglar 


alarms 
because they go 
off every time 
somebody enters 


| the building. 


14 


} 
New York makes 
major economy. 


to turn out lights | 


loaf in 


2| 


Farmers lose 
patience. De- 
mand immedi- 
ate relief or 


and 


| threaten to flood 
Theatres install | 


Mayor| 


O’Brien goes to 


Havana to get | 
away from the | 


sickening 
“sweetness and 
light” of New 
York. 


To be continued 
next month 


the nation with | 


spinach. 


28 


\ Se 


Professor Ein- 
stein is fired to 
give an American 


| born boy a job. 


| 


the | 


| 
| 





| 


| 


| 


Vice-President 
| Garner (of the 
United States) 
| engages a press 
| agent. 


15 
| 
| 


| train its guards. 


} 


Orders city workers | 


Congress safe- 
guards business re- 
covery. Makes it 
criminal for bar- 
bers and bootblacks 
to give market tips. 


29 


The I. R. T. | 
| engages Roxy to | 


Only one | 
month to June | 
and Peggy Hop.- | 


kins Joyce 
doesn’t know 
where her next 


husband is com- | 


ing from. 


viace 





Albert Vialé 
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—Compiled by José Schorr; Decorated by 








THE MODERN MODE 


tro EUROPE 


“TOURIST CLASS IS TOP CLASS” 


Alert travelers have made a discovery—on the 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Pennland and Western- 
land, Tourist is “top o” the world” —gay, lively, 
interesting Tourist Class is the highest class on 
the ships! 

It’s the modern idea . .. the low Tourist Class 
rate for the finest on the ship—the best state- 
rooms, the broadest decks, the run of the ships. 
$106.50 \up), one way; $189 (up), round trip. 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 
Hu “eekly sailings to Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. Jot 


down the names of these ships—then apply to your local 
agent, the travel authority in your community. 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere 








NO COVER CHARGE 
AT ANY TIME 


GP 
Y= 


S~ 
CHARLEY ECKEL 
and his 
CONTINENTAL ORCHESTRA 


in the 


ROUEL 
MON TC LAER 


SUPPER ROOM 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St.) 
DINNER DeLUXE 
with Dancing, only $1.00 (No Couvert) 


SUPPER—$1.00 
(Minimum Charge. No Couvert) 


SATURDAY TEA DANSANT 
$1.00—From 4 to 6 P. M. 


LIVE, DINE AND DANCE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF NEW YORK 


800 outside rooms—moderate rates 





CONTENTS NOTED 


By Kyle Crichton 
—And In Reply Would State: 


EST BOOK OF 

THE MONTH: 

“Marie An- 

toinette’’ by Stephan 

Zweig . BEST 

AMERICAN His- 

rory: “Andrew Jackson” by Marquis 

James ... Most INTERESTING: “D. H. 

Lawrence” by Dorothy Brett . . . Best 

RADIO BROADCAST ON Books: “Grub 

Street” by Thomas L. Stix on the Col- 

umbia System . . . GREATEST RELIEF 

OF THE SEMESTER: AI Jolson leaves the 

air... Most IMPORTANT AMERICAN 

BooK OF THE YEAR: “The Modern 

Corporation and Private Property’ by 

A. A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. 
Means. 


HE longest boat ride I ever 

took out of New York har- 
bor was over to Weehawken, where you 
get the Erie. I can’t just recall what I 
was doing taking the Erie, but I think 
I understand the reaction of the trav- 
eler who is suddenly confronted in 
Budapest or Tripoli with the facts that 
in foreign parts Upton Sinclair is the 
best known American author. I don’t 
feel that he is our best author but 
neither do I join with those who think 
he is our worst. And beyond that I 
think that next to Sinclair Lewis, he is 
our keenest judge of what makes a 
good topic for a book. Even his worst 
have been important books for that 
reason. His fame came from “The 


Jungle’, an expose of the Stock-yards. 
He followed that with such © sock. 
dolagers as “King Coal”, “Jimmie Hig. 
gins’, and ‘The Brass Check’, which 
took the newspaper profession for a 
nice long ride about eighteen miles out 
on the river road and allowed it to 
walk back home. In between he wrote 
all sorts of atrocities which turned the 
tummies of our daintier critics and 
made an international reputation for 
Mr. Sinclair himself. The point seems 
to be either that we don’t know a good 
thing when we see it or that all foreign. 
ers are half-witted, and there are days 
when I would give you even money on 
that, particularly the English. Henry 
Van Dyke explains it all by saying that 
anything criticising America is popular 
abroad. He explained Sinclair Lewis 
away in that fashion, much to the 
pleasure of the King of Sweden and 
others who later heard Mr. Lewis ex- 
plain Mr. Van Dyke away. Anyone who 
has heard Mr. Lewis in the midst of 
one of his explanations consider that 
the Nobel Committee got full value for 
its $43,000. 


HAT I’m getting at is that 

Mr. Sinclair has just writ- 
ten a book about William Fox, and 
Mr. Sinclair will now either get the 
Nobel Prize himself or he will be 
guillotined at the foot of Wall Street. 
As if this were not enough for one 
publishing season, Arthur Kallet and 


“He's trying to revive technocracy.” 
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F. J. Schlink have done ‘100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs’, meaning us. If the accu- 
sations in these two books are mot true, 
there are enough libel suits in them to 
keep all the attorneys in America busy 
until Whitsuntide, 1972. Messrs. Kal- 
let and Schlink write of the manufac- 
turers who are not afraid to experiment 
with our carcasses if it means a few 
extra sales, and they don’t do it by 
innuendo; they name names. If the 
facts are not straight, the gentlemen 
can go to jail for upward of seven thou- 
sand years each. Mr. Sinclair mentions 
even bigger names of New York bank- 
ers and financiers and lawyers who are 
allezed to have rooked Fox out of his 
film company. He tries to make 

Fox a hero, and as a hero Mr. 

Fox reminds you of Carnera 

on horseback; he is awkward. 

But he certainly does not 

spare the others. Mr. Sin- 

clair’s sentence, if he gets it 

and it should run consecu- 

tively, would bring him well 

into the Twenty-Fifth Century, where 
he could be rescued only by Buck 
Rogers and Wilma, which would be 
punishment enough for anybody. 


OW to do a little plugging 

for the promising young 
writers of today, considering them in 
my fatherly way and reflecting upon 
their future fate. In another little job 
I have I manage to read practically 
everything written by the young folks 
and if they are not good I am a liar 
and LIFE is crazy for paying me all 
this money. Of the young short story 
writers, I think the best is Alvah C. 
Bessie, who wears a beard and lives on 
a farm in Vermont and used to act for 
the Theatre Guild. Erskine Caldwell 
lives in Mt. Vernon, Me., and looks 
like a plough-boy and is considered by 
many the white-haired boy of Ameri- 
can literature. Right in the same class 
are William March, Edwin Seaver, 
James T. Farrell, Albert Halper, Rob- 
ert Cantwell, Moe Bragin, Elliott Mer- 
tick and Jose Garcia Villa, the young 
Filipino who now lives in New York. 
The best women, to my way of think- 
ing, are Caroline Gordon, Meridel Le 
Sueur, Grace Lumpkin, and Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, whose first novel 
“South Moon Under” is a Book of the 
Month selection. Paste these names in 
your hat and keep an eye out for them. 


Feelthy Lucre: 


“Ann Vickers” by Sinclair Lewis 
has sold over 100,000 copies in this 


country; 25,000 in England; an amaz- | 


ing sale. 

Temple Bailey is now the best paid 
American author. Hearst is said to 
have given her $225,000 for two serials 
and ten short stories. 

The ‘“‘wood-pulp” writers go on de- 
spite high water and what is known as 
the Great Declivity. Top-notchers used 
to get up to Sc a word; 3c is top now. 
Low is 4c. The average is 1c a word. 


Schools for writers (some good; some | 


crooked) are doing great business. 

Axiom, 1933: “More money’ is being 

paid by writers than writers are receiv- 

ing from magazines.” $50,000 a year 

men: Erle Stanley Gardiner and H. 
Bedford-Jones. $20,000; Ar- 
thur J. Burks and J. Allan 
Dunn. $10,000 to $15,000 
men: George Bruce, Paul 
Chadwick, Ray Nafziger, T. T. 
Flynn, Frederick C. Painton, 
Max Brand, Talbott Mundy, 
Fred Maclsaacs. 


Short but Nifty 


“Murder Comes Home’ by Nellise Child. 
Anybody who doesn’t like this thundering 
good yarn of mass murder in and around a 
tycoon’s home near L.A. is looking: for 
perfection. The only perfect crime will be 
mine on a certain publisher. 

“Revolution”: 1776 by John Hyde Pres- 


ton. The heroes of the history books take 


off their coats, hitch up their pants, spit on 
the floor and act like real men. More fun 
than a truckload of novels. 

“Grain Race” by Alan Villiers. Racing 
around the Horn in a sailing ship. Excite- 
ment, humor and great yarns of the early 
days. 


“Mulliner’s Nights” by P. G. Wode- | 


house. Mr. Mulliner’s amazing relatives in 
a soul stirring crisis—also the Bishop's cat 
who got roaring drunk. You'll larf and larf. 
“Lost” by Dale Collins. Another desert 
island and a ship-wrecked company—mixed 
that let their libidos loose, as usual. 
“Gas-House McGinty” by James T. Far- 
rell. Rough house in the Continental Ex- 
press Co., in Chicago. One great scene when 
McGinty dreams he is King of Ireland. 
“God's Little Acre” by Erskine Cald- 


well. Lively lust among the Gawgia mill- 


workers. One third stag stuff, full of rowdy | 


laughter. 

“Hardy Perrenial” by Helen Hull. A 
good novel. Papa “attracts’’ women—just 
can’t help it. Mama understands him and 
though she takes it on the chin during 


most of the book, everything is jake at the | 


end. 

“All in the Day's Riding’ by Will James. 
Western stuff with a kick in each hoof and 
80 drawings by the famous author. 

“The Case of the Velvet Claws” by Erle 
Stanley Gardiner. The rousing story of a 
criminal lawyer who won't let his fair 
client down even when she accuses him of 
the murder. Clears the gal in spite of the 
“confession” he wrings from her. And what 
a lovely double-crossing little trollop she 
is! The Real McCoy—uncut. 





Heitldom-or not- 


give it the-Air! 


\ \ reeking relic in the rubbish can, he 


was offended. Sensitive? Pooh! Not as 
sensitive as grandma's nose. Let’s be bru- 
tally outspoken. Why should a man keep 
on smoking a pipe through sentiment, 
when it’s full of sediment? 

When you smoke mild tobacco in a 
well-kept pipe, everybody’s happy, your- 
self included! We never heard anything 
but compliments about the smoke Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mild Burley mixture 
makes when it curls merrily from the 
bowl of a well-behaved briar. It is 
smooth and fragrant, yet full bodied, 
rich and satisfying; and it’s kept fresh by 
gold foil. Its record of popularity alone 
makes it worth a trial next time you step 
into your tobacco store. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. 0-54 
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Easter Devotions, 1933 


W ITH such temptation in my way 


I'm in no mood today to pray. 
Why should I snooze in musty pews 
When I can choose the nimble news? 
The latest things in suits and coats 


Have much more pep than organ notes. 


The comic strips, the latest quips, 


The special rates on ocean trips— 
Who gave a dance, who poured at tea— 
These are the things that interest me. 


Instead of holding prayers on Sunday, 


Why can’t we go to church on Monday ?—-A. L. L. 
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FIFTIETH YEAR 


“SOME OF THE PEOPLE—” 


LIFE’S Own Bureau of Consumer Research 


OUR COUNTRY 





ONE THING about Re- 
peal, if it goes through—it 
will put an end to the hectic 
house-to-house canvassing on the part 
of our enterprising bootleggers. Wets 
and Drys will agree on this point, at 
least: that the litter of competitive 
price cards apartment dwellers find 
under their doors every night is a 
nuisance. There seems to be no logical 
reason for the endless flow of these 
folders, for Manhattan liquor prices 
are pretty well standardized, whether 
sold by btlggrs Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
or Ye Neighborhood Cordial Shoppe. 
It's not a case of who’s best, but who's 
first. The stuff is all alike. 

We wouldn't, however, 
brought up the subject at all if we 
hadn't found the prize winner among 
price cards under our door the other 
night. It tops them all. It wins. In 
these the dying days of Prohibition 

e offer it as the All-time Something. 
You'll find a reproduction of part of 
it on the next page. 

O Tempora, O Mores, O Boy. 


Prize 


Winner 


have 


WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 





WE SUDDENLY found 
ourselves selling vacuum 
cleaners on commission, 
after having answered a 
Sales Help Wanted ad in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, and now, if we can't 
break into any home in the land with 
the ease of a talented second-story 
man, it isn’t because we haven’t had 
the proper training. 

Our employers required that we at- 


Mrs. 
Prospect’s 


Dilemma 


tend a lecture every morning from 8 
to 9 o'clock, to begin with. This hour 
was devoted to instructions on getting 
into homes without letting it be known 
that we were selling vacuum clnrs; 
once inside the door, we were to pro- 
ceed with the comparatively simple 
business of getting Mrs. Prospect’s 
signature on the dotted line. Textbooks 
and charts supplemented the lectures. 
We cite the following from the chap- 
ter on The Approach: 

SALESMAN: Good morning, Mrs. 
Prospect; the United States Gov- 
ernment, through its Department 
of Agriculture is spending large 
sums of money on an educational 
campaign for the control and elimi- 
nation of moths. We are cooperat- 
ing with the housewife on the 
elimination of moths, and I will 
step inside and show you. [Sales- 


man has Department of Agriculture 

Bulletin No. 1655 on Moth Control 

in his hands, but does not give it to 

prospect. } 

There are two more steps to a sale— 
the Demonstration and the Close. The 
Demonstration consists of drawing dirt 
from areas that have just been cleaned 
by Mrs. Prospect’s old machine. While 
Mrs. Prospect’s cleaner is running it 
is important to talk in a loud voice, to 
emphasize the noise of the old ma- 
chine. A chart told us exactly what to 
do and say, in progressive steps. Steps 
1 to 8 gave us the patter and technique 
in collecting the dirt and arranging it 
in piles for the prospect to gaze upon. 
Here is Step No. 9: 

STEPS IN DEMONSTRATION 

Explain source of dirt. 

WuHatT To Do 

Point to a pile. 





"Jim, I'm going to have a baby grand!” 











WHAT To Say 

This pile may have been 
blown into your home the summer 
we had that bad epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis. Doctors at the 
Rockefeller Institute have found 
that infantile paralysis germs enter 
the blood through the upper passages 
of the nose. In other words, they 
are breathed in on dust-laden air. 
Some of those germs may be in this 
pile of dirt. . You don't want 
surrounding 


condition your 


children {if she has any}, do you? 
All of which, and more, leads up to 
1e Standard Close: 


SALESMAN, picking up order book 


lPhat 


t 


and moving slowly toward the pros- 
pect: How do you wish to pay for 
it, Mrs. Prospect? Most ladies give 
me from $25 to $30 down. If you 
will give me $25 today, that will 
a balance of.... Would you 
rather have your payment fall due 
n the 17th or the 18th? If pros- 
pect does not answer right away, the 
salesman should follow through 
with, Will the 18th be O.K.? 
PROSPECT: On the 18th. 
SALESMAN: That's fine. O.K. this 
rder. Pass order book and pencil. 
Our favorite Approach story, how- 
ever, is not contained in these instruc- 
It's the story of the salesman 


, 
leave 


trons 
who propped his vacuum clnr against 
the porch railing, rang the bell, and 
said to the housewife who popped her 
head out of a second-story window: 
C.O.D., Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith came 
downstairs and opened the door. 
W here's the C£.0.5R7 she demanded. 
1 haven't any, the salesman smiled; 
C.O.D. means Come On Down! 


OUR NEIGHBOR.- 
HOOD Chinaman’s to- 
tal burglarizable inven- 
tory amounts to a pile of used clothing. 
In the present market it might bring a 
hypothetical burglar enough cash to 
buy a hamburger at a lunch wagon. 
Yet the laundry window bears an 
ofhicial-looking seal which reads: PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST BURGLARY 
BY THE ATLAS PROTECTIVE SYS- 
TEM CO., INC. When we dropped 
in there the other day we suggested 
that this Protection seemed a rather 
silly investment in his case, but Sam 
Lee only smiled and said nothing. 
The windows of the neighborhood 


Self 


Protection 











**Sealskin isn’t good enough for her; 
the has to have imported leopard!” 


grocer, tailor, fruiterer, barber, and 
haberdasher all displayed similar de- 
calcomanias, and these merchants were 
very noncommittal about it. We did 
learn, that left a 
card under their doors each night to 
inform them that they had been Pro- 
tected. We learned also that a burly 
individual appears monthly to collect a 


nominal fee for the month’s Protection. 


however, someone 


WE PAY POLICE 
PROTECTION. 
DON'T BE AFRAID 
TO CALL US 


My Free Offer 
| Bottle of Rye Free With Each 


Purchase of $10.00 or more. 





OUR POLITICAL CONNECTIONS 


CAUSE US TO DEFY 
THE FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 
We Deliver Anywhere. 


id 
WHY WALK? JUST CALL 


SMITTY'S 


Prize Winner (see page 9) 





Our curiosity thoroughly aroused, 
we sauntered down to the offices of 
the Atlas Protective System Co., Inc. 
They occupy a room on the 2nd floor 
of a dingy building on E. 23rd St. The 
boss was out when we arrived, so we 
chatted with the office girl. We asked 
her what she thought would be our 
chances of getting a job. They must 
employ a lot of men, we said. Had a 
lot of stores to protect, didn’t they? 

She said yes, they have thousands of 
stores but didn’t need many men to 
protect them. They divide the clients 
into groups, she said, and one man 
protects hundreds of stores. 

One man, we asked, can protect 
hundreds of stores—every night? 

Oh, yes. 

ALL night? 

Why, SURE! 


ENTERTAINMENT 





AN ASPIRING radio 

artist recently broadcast 
an entire program, unaware of the 
fact that the microphone was dead. 
But the next morning he received a 
hundred or more fan letters. They had 
been written by himself. 

Fan mail is no trivial matter to a 
radio artist. The entertainer who can 
produce a weekly crop of fan mail has 
easy access to the coffers of his doting 
sponsors. It’s so important that no 
radio star with his wits about him is 
content to leave it to mere chance 
We hear that Lew Conrad spent hours 
in the NBC offices writing himself fan 
letters when he was on the Campbell 
Soup program; now he has an active 
Fan Club which relieves him of much 
of the bother. It's called the Club Con- 
rad and publishes a newspaper called 
the Conrad Musketeer, packed full of 
interesting items about what Lew said, 
what Lew did, and what to do to help 
Lew along. The Club trained a con 
tinuous bombardment of letters on 
Lucky Strike program officials until 
they finally broke down and put him 
on. 

They all do it. Rudy Vallee is Hon- 
orary President of the Rudy Vallee 
Rooters. Dorothy Yosnow of Brooklyn 
is president. But that’s just one of the 
Vallee organizations. The Vallee Kru- 
saders, the Vallebonds, the Vagabond 
Lovers, the Rudy Vallee Boosters, the 


Fan-tastic 
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! alyeady!” 
“Ob, Mama! The new boarder’s dunkin’ already! 














Rudy Vallee Club, and Rudy Vallee’s 
Radio Round Table are among the 
other thriving units. On the west coast 
they have the Vallee Vagabond Club, 
and Rudy's Radio Ramblers. In Canada 
it's the Royal Canadian Vallees, of 
which Fannie Hamilton is president. 
These clubs also publish Vallee news- 
papers, of course: Rudy Ments, Conn 
Yankee Bulletin, Rdy. Vallee Pick- 
Ups, The Megaphone, etc. Mrs. Verna 
Geideman of Niles, Mich., writes, / 
im a member of four of the Rudy Val- 
lee clubs: the Rudy Vallee's Radio 
Round Table, the Vallee Krusaders, 
the Vallee Vagabonds, and the Rady. 
Vallee Booster Club 
where Mrs. Geideman stands. 


That shows you 


The system removes the element of 
uncertainty from an artist's fan mail 
batting average, and is, therefore, a 
great boon. When the mail pouches 
begin to deflate, he has only to jack 
up his “fan” organization to regain his 


security. And so it goes 


UNTRAMMELED PRESS 





THE NEWSPAPER item 


Romance, > : 
So-and-So 


ee reported that 
were married secretly last 
ight in Greenwich, Conn. They were 
married so secretly that no one knew 
about it except all the New York news- 
papers, and their readers. 

Greenwich has long been a mid- 
night mecca for romantic New Yorkers 
who think that by slipping over the 
state line they can be married in a 


secrecy not to be obtained at home. 







Mar, a 
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Ong That 
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er 


Say, son, how would you like a job 
as columnist on my paper?” 


For slipping over purposes, the state 
lines of Conn. and N. J. are always 
at hand. Greenwich is just an hour's 
pleasant drive from New York City; 
Jersey City and Hoboken are nearer 
but they do not sound so idyllic. They 
really aren't so idyllic, either. 

The situation in Greenwich is this. 
Justice of the Peace there is one S. M. 
Fiske. A Justice of the Peace is just 
what is wanted for a nice, quiet wed- 
ding, and Mr. Fiske never objects to 
being hauled out of bed to officiate at 
a marriage ceremony. Newly married 
couples drive away from Mr. Fiske in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that they 
have left their romantic story, with 
such details as rules call for, in the 
hands of the principal Greenwich cor- 
respondent of New York newspapers. 
Mr. Fiske, ahead of the trend of his 
times, long ago merged the duties of 
Justice of the Peace with those of 
newspaperman. Telephone service be- 
ing what it is, it takes a fast-driving 
groom to get his bride back to New 
York ahead of the story of their wed- 
ding. 

Sydney Fox, the screen actress, and 
Charles Beahan, film executive, re- 
cently discovered that Harrison, N. Y., 
could better serve their purposes than 
Greenwich, Conn. Justice of the Peace 
Fiske escorted them to another justice 
in Harrison, where they were married. 
The other justice got the fee. But 
Fiske got the story. 


THE ARGUMENT be- 
gan when Dean Roscoe 
Pound, in the Review of 
Reviews, referred to Podunk, Kansas, 
as a general synonym for the hinter- 
land. The Boston Herald chided him 
editorially for locating the famous 
Podunk in Kansas, pointing out that 
Podunk, like Atlantis, has no locus. 
They followed this up with quotations 
from Farmer and Henley’s Dictionary 
of Slang and George Phillip Krapp’s 
English Language in America, to the 
effect that Podunk has always been 
used to designate any imaginary out- 
of-the-way place. A mere burlesque of 
a name. 

But we modestly announce to the 
Boston Herald, the Messrs. Farmer and 
Henley, Prof. Krapp, and the Revieu 
of Reviews that there really is a Po- 
dunk. We've been there. 

Podunk is a district about 214 miles 


Locus 


Pocus 


"Isn't the moon wonderful tonight?’ 


square in Worcester County, Mass., in 
habited by about 100 souls, 60 of 
whom are voters. The natives have re 
ferred to it as Podunk ever since it was 
settled in 1660 by Amasi Adams, a 
relative of John Adams, and the con 
notation of the word Podunk is justi- 
fied by the real Podunk, 
epitomizes rurality. 

We set out from East Brookfield not 
long ago, directed by a signpost read 
ing Podunk 6 Mi. The road was hilly 
and winding and the 6 Mi. seemed 
interminable, but we finally arrived at 
a crossroad and stood, triumphant, in 
the virtual heart of Podunk. Eureka! 

Another half-mile walk brought us 
to the Podunk School, where we met 
young and attractive Mary Downey, 
the teacher. The little girls and boys 
thought we were Miss Downey’s fella 
but we stood our ground through the 
heckling and Miss Downey showed us 
some records bearing the conclusively 
official heading: Podunk School. Later, 
we sent Miss Downey a letter ad- 
dressed to the District School, Podunk, 
Mass., and she got it. 

So Podunk does have a locus. We 
have found the unfindable. 


which 


THE DIGNIFIED J. P. Mor- 
gan, returning from Europe 
recently, tried to strike a news- 
paper photographer with his umbrella, 
but the boy got the picture just the 
same. Incoming notables vary in their 
behaviour toward the newshounds: re- 
turning actresses and dancers may pose 


Ship 
News 
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for Leg Shots that will grace the roto 
sections, scientists and economists may 
refuse to come out of their cabins, au- 
thors and scholars may exhibit their 
profiles with a nice show of reluctance, 
and the 15 or more Manhattan news- 
men who snap pictures and scribble 
stories for their papers are used to all 
such reactions. 

At 5:30 in the morning the re- 
porters clamber aboard a U. S. Rev- 
enue Cutter which takes them down 
the bay to Quarantine, where the hulk 
of a huge liner looms like a mountain. 
The yellow flag of Quarantine flutters 
down and the nwsppr boys go up a 
ladder and make for the purser's office, 
where they scan the cabin list for the 
locations of people who rate inter- 
views. Passengers afflicted with a pub- 
licity complex are coyly waiting in the 
purser’s office, but their elaborate prep- 
arations generally never get them more 
than a mention; the rprtrs go directly 
to the cabins for interviews, and they 
are seldom refused admittance. 

Interviews over, the boys gather in 
the smoking or dining room and ex- 
change dope, as they eat and d-r-i-n-k. 
No one man could adequately cover 
the arrivals of a big liner; the glean- 
ings of all the rprtrs are thrown into 
the pot and each man takes what he 
wants for his paper. Then, back at the 
Battery, they phone the items in to 
city desks, or dash uptown to write 
important interviews. 
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The quarters of the New York Ship 
News Reporters Association, located in 
the Barge Office, Battery Place, consist 
of a long bare room, with a board on 
which the time of incoming ships, as 
well as other news, is marked. The ship 
news men are responsible not only for 
boats coming to New York but for 
out-going ships, Customs House news, 
and happenings along 150 miles of 
coastline. Stories of heroic rescues, 
smuggling, rum-running fights, and so 
on, are grist for their notebooks. 

And when vacation time rolls 
around, these men spend it in just 














the manner you'd expect: they Zo to 
Europe and back on a boat. 


Press MR. ROOSEVELT is now 
Addenda President but the mole 


question isn’t settled yet. 
Vanity Fair and LIFE have been mak- 
ing a mountain out of that mole since 
last September. It’s on the right-hand 
side of the President's face. Our Sep- 
tember cover [a mask of Mr. Rsvlt} 
showed the mole clearly on the right 
side, but Vanity Fair's September cover 
{a caricature of our Prsdnt]} had the 












































“This is the pew Washington slept in.” 
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mole on the left side. The New Yorker, 
noticing the discrepancy, ran an item in 
their issue of September 24 pointing 
out that Mr. Rsvit's campaign photo- 
graphs showed no mole at all. 
~ Well—in February Vanity Fair again 
ran a cover picture of the Prsdnt and 
this time the mole was on the right 
side. Then Mr. Gaba modelled 
Mr. Rsvit in soap for our March cover 
with the mole on the /eft side. So— 
to keep things straight, we reversed the 
cover plates at the last minute and the 
mole automatically popped over to the 
right side, where it belongs. The whole 
thing dazed us considerably, though, 
and we’ve about decided to keep Mr. 
Rsvit off our covers for awhile. 

And speaking of the New Yorker 
we've been wondering if they'd be in- 
terested in swapping their high-hatted 
Mr. Eustace Tilley for our cherubic 
cupid. It would seem fitting: Mr. Tilley 
is 8 years old and our cupid is 50. 
We'd be satisfied with the silk hat or 
the monocle, if the New Yorker balks 
it a direct trade. 


our 


GREAT MINDS 





I'm disgusted with public life.” 
Senator Huey Long 
* 
Can you imagine the publicity I'd get 
if I broke my neck?” 
Al Jolson 


American husbands are the best pro- 


viders 
Pegg) Hopkins Joyce 
. 
Female—it’s a horrid word.” 


Dorothy Parke 
* 
What a futile business it is to urge 


people to be good.” 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Hollywood pays fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year to some men just to hear 
them agree with the boss.” 


: —Cecil B. DeMille 


The trouble with law and govern- 
ment 


is lawyers.” 
Clarence Darrow 








“She never even made one of her husbands happy!” 


Memorandum 


From: APARTMENT 17-B 
To: APARTMENT 16-B 
Subject: Last NiGHT’s PARTY 


LTHOUGH we have never met 
A you, we feel much closer to you 
than we did before last night. 
You were practically at our party. You 
might be called the independent audi- 
tors. But it couldn't really have been 
much fun, just sitting downstairs and 
listening from ten o'clock in the eve- 
ning until three this morning, and as 
long as you weren't actually here, we'll 
try to give you a picture of it by iden- 
tifying the sounds. 
You probably distinguished the cow- 


bell that Ed brought, and the siren. 
He always helps out a party by bring- 
ing tricks—water glasses that leak, 
sneeze powder, and so on. He had 
tried to get giant firecrackers for our 
party, but had failed. Some silly law, 
we understand. 

Things were pretty dull at first, un- 
til the punch began to take effect. Peo- 
ple just sat around talking for a while. 
Our maid, who helped with the punch, 
was a little inaccurate in distinguishing 
certain colorless liquids, as she de- 
pended on her sense of smell, but it 
all worked out very nicely. The first 
crash of any importance that you heard 
was a tray with a bowl and glasses, 
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which seemed to liven things up a bit. 
As Ed said, it broke the ice. 


OO bad you weren't there to wit- 
ness the colorful scene, with the 
dark evening clothes of the men and 
the girls’ white backs. Only one of our 
girl friends has been able to afford a 
tan this winter. We had piano accom- 
paniment for the quartet and for gen- 
eral dancing until midnight or there- 
abouts, when the girl who had been 
playing went to lie down. Then we 
had the radio, but it got rather hoarse 
after a while. 

Most of the solo dancing was done 
by a big girl whose name seemed to 
be Edie Schmaltz. We hadn’t known 
her. She came with Dick Butterbaugh 
and went home with someone else. As 
you probably guessed, it was tap-danc- 
ing. There was a good deal of con- 
gregational stamping to help her with 
the rhythm. 

You may have heard Ed and Frank 
jumping off the sofa. Frank won, with 
a record of ten feet, two inches, but 
when it came to the wrestling Ed took 
first prize. There was a general scrim- 
mage afterward which was very jolly 





ty/fuse 









“Folks, this is the forest primeval!” 


and which you may have noticed. 

We had games a good part of the 
evening. There was one called sheep 
and wolves, where all took off their 
shoes. The shepherds guarded the shoes 
in one room, with the lights out, and 
the wolves tried to get them. Then 
there was horse-shoe pitching (the 
walls got scarred up a bit); and one 
of the bachelors organized a kicking 
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Behind the Scenes of Great Industries 





contest. Minnie Stephens won _ the 
prize. He held up a Spode platter, and 
perhaps you heard it come down when 
she kicked it. 

Two of the boys were carrying girls 
around in a chair (one or two girls 
at a time) until they decided it would 
be better to make a seat with their 
hands. They would offer a young lady 
a ride into the next room and then 
drop her. This worked several times. 


ERHAPS the biggest thud you 

heard was when the piano col- 
lapsed. It seems that Mary Fuller 
jumped up on the instrument (we al- 
ways use a Steinway grand for parties) 
to escape a man who was going around 
on his hands and knees and barking. 
She was afraid he would bite, although 
as a matter of fact it was just his way 
of saying hello. Well, you know how 
easy it is to start a panic: there was 
a general rush to join her, and the 
legs of the piano gave way. Fortu- 
nately by this time the man was not 
under the piano; his wife found him 
standing in a corner, very red in the 
face, and she set out to drive him home 
to East Orange. They called us up sev- 
eral hours later, from Brooklyn. 

We haven't found out just who 
threw the kitchen furniture down the 
service stairway to your landing. We 
think perhaps it was two men who 
were to have come with Fred Pearson. 
Fred was unable to come, but they ap- 
peared anyhow. Just tell the porter to 
bring up any pieces that are still good. 
The icebox had merely a sentimental 
value, as it wouldn’t cube very fast. 
—Stacy V. Jones. 
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Pott S party is on. Her daddy, 
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» de Great! You warn she 
} wa ft handl ? See! Some day dees holt 
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you're sO ridiculous! You're the 

e world I really love! When you engaged to him, not because 1 love him, but - 
pick a husband for me 1’ phoned because he knows how to have fun intelligently. NF’ 
} agency, hired a bunch of He wouldn't stand up because he knew the 

v what to do and turned you others were waiters. Do you see now how im- 

em! And that boy you called portant just lemonade is to you? Go to bed 

y boy-friend of the moment. I'm now, and consider yourself spanked!” 





—Tintype by Tony Balcom 


“TI asked the florist for a nosegay but he eyed me askrance.” 








HE year 
‘t= 1898. 

The nine- 
teenth century 
was plucking at 
the coverlet, pre- 
paring to leave 
us its legacy of 
horsehair sofas, 
wax fruit under 
glass bells, anti- 
macassars, 
bronze statues of 
negro boys 
strumming ban- 
jos, and gold- 
== framed oleos. It 
teSCHNOZZOL PS was a noble time. 
— Even normal 
young men wore Hooverian collars, 
handlebar moustaches, and peg-top 
trousers, and it was considered pretty 








snide to puff on a Zira outside the 


livery-stable and swap drummers’ 
yarns. Young ladies’ hats were marvels 
of fruit and bird life, and their owners 
were esteemed only if they bulged in 
the strategic places. There were only 
two kinds of girls—good girls and fly 
girls, but both had to have sizeable 
balconies or the livery-stable contingent 
went right on whittling. 

It was in this golden age, among the 
voluptuous calendars of his father’s 
barber-shop on Catherine Street, New 
York City, that Jimmy Durante was 
growing up. His experience in handling 
mugs, porcelain and otherwise, came 
carly. In between lathering customers 
and plucking at his father’s mandolin, 
Jimmy’s nose was always buried in a 
copy of the Police Gazette—no mean 
accomplishment even at that date, for 
the famous schnozzle was already the 
pride of the lower East Side. Having 
conquered (or rather subdued) the 
mandolin, Jimmy’s eye now fell on the 
family piano. His father suggested 
casually that he take a few lessons from 
a teacher in the neighborhood. 

“Il don’t want no middleman be- 
tween me an’ the piano,’ declaimed 
James haughtily. From that day on 


JIMMY DURANTE 


By S. J. Perelman 


there was no rest for the weary in 
Catherine Street. Jimmy made up in 
energy what he lacked in knowledge, 
and it wasn’t long before his fame per- 
colated to the ears of the local alder- 
man, Al Smith. Smith was in the habit 
of hoiding informal Sunday afternoons 
at his flat, and soon Jimmy was mas- 
saging the music-box for the approval 
of the fancy. 

On Saturday nights Jimmy sprinkled 
his person with Florida water, donned 
a striped gooseneck sweater, and jour- 
neyed down to Coney Island, a far- 
flung amusement park in the Brooklyn 
sand-dunes. A cubeb between his teeth, 
he patrolled what there was of the 
Boardwalk and hung around the honky- 
tonks studying the technique of their 
pianists. His appealing nose attracted 
the attention of one Diamond Tony, 
who gave him twenty-five dollars a 
week to play at his establishment. Two 
dollars and a half of his first pay-check 
bought him a gray derby with two ven- 
tilation holes on either side, a badge of 
office and an emblem of maturity. With 


this on his head and a schooner of light 
beer at his right hand, Jimmy was ready 
for any and all requests. They ran from 
sentimental waltzes like “After the 
Ball” to more red-blooded tunes like 
“Ace in the Hole’, ‘Stacker 
“Erie Canal”, and “The Hop Song” 
with its notable refrain ‘The key-rag 
was twisted and the pill was green’. 
In the café right next door to Diamond 
Tony’s a feverish youth with a sallow 
complexion and popping black eyes 
was carving a niche for himself with 
his pocket carver. Eddie Cantor was 
just another entertainer, somebody who 
could sing loud enough to distract your 
attention while your waiter short- 
changed you. 


Lee’, 


HE summer was over and 

sharp winds were beginning 
to whistle through the deserted pleasure 
pavilions. Jimmy returned to New York 
and the smoky warmth of the Chatham 
Club in Chinatown. The Chatham Club 
was pretty far downtown even for those 
days and its clientele was tough and 


"Ah, the first robin of spring!” 
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sassy. You came there informally, in 
whatever clothes you had been paroled 


in. The management was lenient; it 
didn’t care whether you were shaved as 
long as you didn’t get yourself stilet- 
toed on the premises. A platoon of 
singing waiters saw to it that the fun 
stayed clean, and there were numerous 
ways to quiet the objectionable client, 
among them the “hot seat” and the 
Mickey Finn. The former was a glass of 
boiling hot water thrown deftly up- 
wards through the cane seat on which 
the client’s derriére rested; the Mickey 
Finn, a mysterious potion of castor oil, 
jalap, and dynamite, is still in general 
use wherever people stay up late. As 
recently as the Parody Club, in which 
Clayton, Jackson and Durante gained 
their greatest Broadway fame, I have 








heard the mysterious command “‘Ickey- 
may innfay’’ start the machinery which 
would quiet some high-spirited Dart- 
mouth or Yale sophomore. 


YNEY ISLAND'S siren call 

sounded again the following 
summer and Jimmy resumed banging 
the box in the Auto Cafe, a cabaret on 
Oceanic Walk owned by a Mr. Kerry 
Walsh. This enterprising regisseur also 
hired Eddie Cantor to warble, hoof, 
and impersonate for the season. The 
tempo of this room is embalmed for- 
ever in one of Clayton, Jackson and 
Durante’s best routines, the Cabaret bit 
which they used to do with the Greek 
washroom boy at the Parody and the 
Rendezvous. It was based on the prin- 
ciple that the customer was always right 











—but only as long as he could afford 
the seidlitz-powdered cider which 
passed for champagne. 


T was in Harlem that fall that 

Jimmy Durante burgeoned 
into a band-leader. The tide of ragtime 
which had rolled out of the Barbary 
Coast swept Jimmy and his Collegians 
into the Alamo Club in 125th Street. It 
was an eight-year engagement for them. 
The Collegians were three; a banjo, 
cornet, and drum—mere froufrou to 
surround Jimmy’s pulsating piano. For 
some time the proceedings were order- 
ly, but finally Jimmy began to offer 
small ditties of his own. They were an- 
cestors of the songs which were to make 
him famous—'‘I’m Jimmy, The Well- 
Dressed Man”, “I Can Do Without 
Broadway, But Can Broadway Do With- 
out Me?”, “Daniel”, “So I Ups To 
Him’’, and thirty-four others. No mat- 
ter what their reception from the pa- 
trons of the Alamo, there was one 
waiter who never failed to applaud till 
his palms were raw. This was Eddie 
Jackson, one-time singing waiter from 
Canarsie. Devotedly he followed Jimmy 
to Coney Island again during the sum- 
mers and there, at the College Inn, 
the nucleus of a notable partnership 
was formed. 

But it was not till one night the 
following winter when Lou Clayton 
walked into the Everglades Club on 
Forty-ninth Street that the team really 
flowered. Clayton and White had been 
big-time dancers for years; they had 
separated and Clayton had joined with 
Cliff Edwards for a time. Now, see- 
ing Jimmy Durante and his Society 
Orchestra, he was charmed. He watched 
Durante, Jackson, and still another 
partner, Harry Harrin, sell their to- 
tally novel brand of insanity and de- 
cided that this was his racket. He 
bought out Harrin for three thousand 
dollars and Clayton, Jackson, and Dur- 
ante (how they ever figured out that 
billing is still a mystery) began to 
operate as a unit. 

The Club Durante was, in some fe 
spects, their peak. The customers never 
asked for quarter and the trio gave 
none. With Mademoiselle Fifi, the 
Shapely Hungarian, as their chief 
stooge, a whirlwind melange of satire, 
burlesque, and parody rocked the club 
from eleven till closing. The comedy 
was low and high, wide and handsome. 
The bright aegis of the triumvirate was 
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Jimmy’s nose, a nose which put to 
shame even Clayton’s formidable beak. 
They were doing turnaway business 
when a prohibition padlock appeared 
suddenly on the door one night. The 
trade followed them to the Dover Club. 
Business was even better there. One 
night Jimmy Gleason wandered in; a 
few days later the boys received a large 
gray wardrobe trunk outfitted with 
fifty-two unbelievable hats and an 
armory of malacca canes with his com- 
pliments. Everything went into the act 
except Gleason and he seemed to be on 
the verge of buying out Clayton and 
Jackson for a time. But again the gov- 
ernment padlock intervened, and this 
time they bobbed up at the Parody 
Club, a bankrupt cafe on Forty-eighth 
Street just off Broadway. The Parody 
owed its creditors seventy thousand dol- 
lars; eleven months after the trio open- 
ed there it was showing a handsome 
profit. They stayed there two years. The 
genuine admiration of their fellow- 











comics on Broad- 
way soon proved 
itself. People like 
Joe Cook and 
Frisco could be 
seen there nightly 
limp with laugh- 
ter. Durante’s ad- 
mirers came from 
both Park Avenue 
and Tenth Ave- 
nue, from De- 
lancey Street and 
Sutton Place. It 
was the finest 
roomful of bank- 
ers, safeblowers, 
social tigers, col- 
umnists and petty 
pickpockets on 
Manhattan Island. 
New routines were 
born weekly ; “The 


Shipwreck”’, ‘‘Per- 


haps”, ‘“Climbin’ 























































"For Pete's sake, tell Junior to keep his 
animal crackers out of my puzzles!” 
































even gonna swat me goodbye? 


the Ladder’, ‘The Book-Agent’’, ‘“An- 
nie Bohm’, and countless others sprang 
to life in this crowded cellar. 

In the next two years they appeared 
at the Silver Slipper, the Rendezvous, 
Chez Les Ambassadeurs (Durante’s 
pronunciation of the club’s name was 
alone worth the cover charge), and 
the Palace Theatre. Vaudeville audi- 
ences took them to their hearts, and 
Ziegfeld gave them his accolade by 
installing them in ‘Show Girl”. 


WO years ago Metro-Gold- 

wyn-Mayer teamed Buster 
Keaton and Jimmy Durante into an 
instantaneous success. His increasing 
fan mail has left no doubt about 
Durante’s value in pictures. His one 
concession to Hollywood is a lavish 
polo coat whose belt he knots instead 
of buckling. “I tried to get a nosegay 
for the buttonhole but the florist eyed 
me askrance,” he confides sadly. But 
polo coat or no, there is the same un- 
ruly straw-colored tuft on his forehead, 
the same imperious look in the deep- 
set eyes which flank that magnificent 
nose. He is the same Jimmy Durante 
who, as ‘Variety’ has lovingly ob- 
served, “looks as though he came up 
out of the Bowery and forgot to remove 
the soup-stains from his vest.” It is pre- 
cisely that soup-stained vest and that 
nose which have made Jimmy one of 
our best comedians. Let the plastic 
surgeons go hang; one schnozzola like 
that is worth fifty Barrymore profiles. 
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In the Grip of 
Economic Indigestion 


HE number of people accustomed 
to comfortable maintenance who 
are now broke is long past a joke. 
If present unemployment goes on much 
longer a far more searching and ex- 
tensive method of relief will have to be 
worked out. We are about through the 
winter and the hopes of persons who 
think we have hit bottom in the 
depression are not unreason- 
able, but at best we shall not 
get out of the woods for two 
or three years, and to carry us 
through even that period calls 
for much more reorganization 
of life than has yet befallen. 
Here in New York there are 
many conspicuous monuments 
to past expectations. One of 
them is the Empire State Build- 
ing; another is the sky-tall 
Rockefeller office building, and 
a third is the enormous Poly- 
clinic Hospital, the last built on 
the basis of 75 millions of en- 
dowment which shrunk two- 
thirds after plans had been ac- 
cepted and building begun. 
Perhaps it is just as well to 
have these monuments to re- 
mind us of earnest minds that 
play the limit, but it is a solemn 
thought that these monstrous 
edifices may have to be digested 
before new building can make 
much headway hereabouts. 


ONGRESS voted by more 
than two-thirds majority in 
each house the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its verdict has gone to 
the States to be ratified by them in con- 
ventions. It seems quite likely that the 
ratification will be forthcoming, in 
which case one good and important 
thing will have been accomplished. 
But much remains to be done, of 
more immediate importance than even 
release from Prohibition. What we 





"yy hile There's Life, There's Hope” 


NUMBER 2577 


went through from Election Day to the 
fourth of March was virtually an in- 
terregnum in a time of crisis. Heaven 
knows it was very trying but not so 
much anybody’s fault as the result of a 
defect in our administrative machinery. 
Happily there will not be any more 
lame duck Congresses, but hereafter 
the Congress elected in November will 
get to work early in January, and the 
President the same. 





THE Rosor: “Master, 1 can do the work of fifty men.” 
EMPLOYER: “Yes, I know that, but who is to support 


the fifty men?” 


—Punch (by permission) 


Another remedial measure that Con- 
gress has to tackle is to cut down 
the gratuities which under the pres- 
sure of organized servicemen have 
been handed out to them by Con- 
gressmen who feared to lose their 
seats if they refused. A quarter of the 
total expenditures of the United States 
now go to ‘‘veterans’’ so called, includ- 
ing a vast number whose title to that 
honorable name kas very restricted 
foundation. Half a billion dollars a 
year these expenditures mount up to, 





and the prospect is for a steady in- 
crease. Surgery is due in this matter 
and is urgently demanded, but what 
we shall get we will know when we 
get it. 

We have got to feed the hungry, to 
take care of unemployment, to arrange 
with the nations of Europe for better 
trade, to do something practical about 
the War debts, to determine on methods 
of taxation that will bring us revenue 
enough to live on, and perhaps to do a 
little something for silver. That is a 
large program and a good deal of it is 
vital. Apparently the President will 
wish to accomplish as much of it as 
he can. Everyone who thinks at all is 
turning over in his mind the problem 
of the depression and how to get out 
of it, of unemployment and how to 
meet it, of the nation-wide want and 
how to deal with it. People 
wonder how much President 
Roosevelt can do. Opinion 
about him is more hopeful than 
it was. His inaugural address 
disclosed qualities of mind and 
spirit that surprised even his 
best well-wishers. The occasion 
was great-—the greatest of the 
kind for two generations—and 
he rose to it, giving new cour- 
age to the despondent and to 
the dubious new hope. 

We have got Franklin Roose- 
velt for President as the result 
of much exertion and some ex- 
pense. We want him to go on 
with the job. It did not need 
an attempt at assassination to 
demonstrate that, but the at- 
tempt did bring it out strong. It 
is really no joke to be President 
of the United States. It is a 
strenuous and dangerous job. 
This century is a third gone. 
Since it began we have had 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, 
all of whom have passed away. Calvin 
Coolidge apparently was worked out. 

As for Mr. Hoover, he worked hard 
through the worst years this country has 
known for a long, long time. When he 
finally discovered how bad things were 
he did his best to improve them but 
it was not particularly fortunate in ac- 
complishment. Perhaps he did better 
than we know; certainly he worked 
enormously and it is gratifying to be- 
lieve, as we do, that he is still in good 
physical health. —E. S. Martin 
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Ballade of a Matutinal Dilemma 


HE morning sun will soon be high. 
T I've had my final, fitful doze. 
And here I grope, bewildered by 
Conflicting trends in current clothes. 
On one side, female furbelows; 
On one side, dashing male array. 
Behold me in my problem's throes: 
What note in style to play today? 


Shall I attempt to glorify 
The Gibson girl that father chose, 
Who passed him by with manner shy 
In waspish waist and cotton hose? 
Or shall I yell: “The Hell! Here goes 
A Marlene Dietrich protégée?” 
How shall I pose to hear your ““Ohs!” 
What note in style to play today? 


A flouncing skirt, a swooning sigh 

Just lost the nicest of my beaus. 
Another charming chap that I 

Pursued in trousers likewise froze. 

So there you have the cons and pros, 
The reason why I get this way 

And beg of men (those so-and-sos!) : 
What note in style to play today? 


L’ENVOI 

Shall I become a blushing rose 

Or swagger like a bachelor gay? 

girl, on rising, never knows 

What note in style to play that day! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann 
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“Good news, dear; we're fixed up for seats at the Captain's table!’’ 








Don’t Write—Telegraph! 


T was about time that Elithea let 
me know whether or not she was 
coming down for the week-end, 
and I decided to wire her indignantly. 

There were three or four people 
standing behind the counter in the 
telegraph office. They were all very 
fashionably dressed, and looked a lit- 
tle bored. 

“I'd like to send—’’ I began. 

‘Flowers, sir?’ a clerk said. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t want to send 
flowers. I'd just like to send a-—” 

He thrust a large catalogue affair 
into my hands. 

“You can pick out any gift you'd 
like from there, sir. Perhaps you'd like 
a Pomeranian or an electric bridge 
table ?”’ 

“No, no,” I said, speaking distinct- 
ly, “‘you see, I just want—” 

“Oh, if that’s the case,’ said the 
clerk, “‘we have our prices scaled down 
to suit the lowliest purse. How about 
a lovely pair of book-ends?” 

“I don’t want book-ends,” I yelled. 
“This is a telegraph office, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” the clerk said, pa- 
tiently. “Perhaps you'd like a subscrip- 
tion to Time?” 

I decided that it would be best to 
get back to first principles. 

“My girl,” I said, with fine sarcasm, 
“has not as yet informed me as to 
whether she will deign to visit me this 
week-end. Accordingly—”’ 

“Why, of course, sir, our motto is 
service. We shall be very glad to pro 
vide you with an escort. Just fill out 
this blank. Blonde or brunette?” 

“T’'ve got an escort!” I shouted fran 
tically. ““She’s coming to town, ma) 
be!” 

My friend was properly apologetic 

“Oh,” he said. “Well, if that’s the 
case we shall be very glad to see that 
she is properly taken care of. You'll 
want hotel reservations, orchids, and 
some one to meet her at the train. 

“Train be damned!” I choked. 

“All right, sir—we shall be glad to 
make plane reservations; and how 
about an accident insurance policy?’ 

I gave up, then. 

“I only wanted to send a tele 
gram,” I said, weakly. 

“T'm sorry, sir,” the clerk said, “I'm 
afraid you'll have to send that from 
the gas station down the street!” 

—Arthur Silverblatt. 
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CABRIOLET $565 


Where smart people gather, look for Chevrolets 


nia It will be no news to people who get about 


— a lot, that the new Chevrolet is taking all 
the honors as the smart personal car of the year. This 
debonair automobile is so much in evidence . . . down 
where white combers surge up sunny beaches . . . up 
where gaily-costumed figures swoop down snowy slopes 
-.. everywhere that smart people gather. And how 
could it be otherwise? It’s such a delight to handle... 
with its new Starterator, that takes all the acrobatics 
out of starting ... with its Syncro-Mesh gear-shift and 


Simplified Free Wheeling, that take practically all 


effort from driving . . . with its cushion-balanced six- 
cylinder engine, that never so much as hints at unpleasant 
vibration. It’s simply beyond compare for reliability, 
and for the way it relieves you of the nuisance of 
constant stops for fuel. And no matter how many times 
you enter your Chevrolet, you'll get a pleasant shock 
from the genuine luxury of the interior— spacious, com- 
pletely appointed, beautifully tailored. So it’s not 
at all surprising that people who invariably do the 
right thing are buying Chevrolets, and recommending 


them to their friends, with unalloyed enthusiasm. 


Priced as low as $485, f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. 
terms. Six wire wheels and fender wells $15 list additional. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 


a GENERAL 


MOTORS 


VALUE 
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argument, 
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Sure: he’s alw ays looking for new 
worlds to concur.” e Misfit 


Now that the Ku Klux Klan has sort 


of faded away, not so many people are 


suffering from that tarred feeling. 
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COLLEGE PARADE* 


*LIFE takes pleasure in presenting its predictions for the spring, 1933, crop of collegiate “fast ones,” 
(with a smirk at College Humor and Sense). 


“So your little act didn’t go over 
very well at the bootblacks’ benefit per- 
formance ?” 

“No, the Greeks had a bird for it.” 


—Georgia Gigolo 
° 


“The minute that guy lands in a 
friend's apartment, he starts to call up 
everybody he knows.” 

“Yeah; he takes his phone where he 
finds it.” —Nebraska Nincompoop 
° 

A chimney sweeper does things to 
soot himself. California Catsup 


“How's the new rookie detective 
getting along, Chief ? Think he'll make 
good ?” 

“Well, he’s nothing to write Holmes 
about.” Gith 


Michigan voley 


° 

Every knack is a boost. 

Harvard Hatrack 
* 

“Why do these movie companies 
send their directors and players hun- 
dreds of miles across the desert, and 
into the jungle?” 

“Oh, those are just some of the treks 


of the trade.” Vermont Syrup 


























Striking a Happy Medium 


—Vassar Voodoo 
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Stude in Week-End Condition 
—Yale You 
. 
“Did you hear about Jake dropping 
the casket at Ed’s funeral?” 
“Yeah; he never could hold his 
bier.” —Utah Yahoo 


“What are you doing with that 
watch in your mouth?” 
“I'm biding my time.” 
—Delaware Tremens 


She was only 
a mason’s 
daughter, but 
she certainly 
knew how to 
get plastered. 

Wisconsin Woof 


“Have you 
heard the new 
Technocracy 
song?” 

““No—and I 
don’t want to.” 


—Illinois Ixnay 


A Hole-In-One 
—Barnard Witch 
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Warmth and sunshine tempt you to 


bask and stretch and yawn away the 


whole tranquil day, and a beach 


kitchen brings you a most delightful 
luncheon menu and lets you remain 


relaxed and undisturbed. mt mn 


Island, on the Gulf Coast of 
is devoted to the pleasure of 
of Useppa Inn and Cottages. 
. Vallely, the manager, will 
d to make arrangements for 


Idress him at Useppa Inn, 
sland, Lee County, Florida. 














CONTRACT OF THE WEEK is a group of 
eight consecutive coi.tract bridge hands, played 
originally by James Magner, Jr., David Burn- 
stine, Beryl Moncrieff, and Howard Schenken. 
Each CONTRACT OF THE WEEK ex- 
plains the bidding and detailed play of two or 
more complete rubbers. Play them yourself... 
match your wits and your knowledge of con- 
tract against the play of the experts. Send $1 
today for the first four setsof CONTRACT OF 
THE WEEK... thirty-two hands, Show your 
dinner guests or your bridge club something 
new ...~ fascinating ... instructive, Address: 7 
UNIVERSITY DISTRIBUTING CO. V 
149 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 7 

















SINBAD 


The lovable mutt who has been 
romping his way through Life for 
the past 5 years, mi kes his sec- 
ond appearance in print. At the 
clamorous demand of thousands 
of Sinbad fans, scattered all over 
the country, SINBAD was pub- 
lished last year. Now come fur- 


ther adventures in SINBAD 


AGAIN! 


Sinbad is seratching at your 
door. Have a heart! Let him in. 
It costs you only $2.00. (Sinbad 
himself mindful of the depress- 
ed state of the national pocket- 
book has reduced his price this 


year.) 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd St... New York 
Dear Sinbad: Send me copies of 
your book. Here’s my check for $ 
Name 
Address, 

L4 








O inaugurate this series of per- 
Tec fascinating bridge hands, 

I have selected the pasteboard 
man-trap shown in the accompanying 
diagram. It was submitted by Harry 
K., of Toledo, Ohio, who sat in the 
East position when this hand was 
played, and who is still wondering 
what hit him. Mr. K. tells me that 
his experiences in playing this hand 
aged and embittered him almost to 
the point of giving up bridge en- 
tirely. He cannot 
be blamed. 


a Q 


FASCINATING BRIDGE HANDS 
NO. I 
By John C. Emery 






luring and alarming. So South led his 
club ace, saw East's queen fall, an 
promptly put the lead in his ove. 
joyed partner's hand by leading ty 
club five. Uttering little crows of & 
light, North took the third trick wig 
the club jack, and then led his remaip. 
ing five clubs in succession, making " 
necessary for East to find six discari 

East finally found them, though ng 
without protracted squirming aj 
groaning. When he got through, 


7 had parted wit 


the jack and tv 














It was the first Y K-8 small diamonds 
hand of the eve- © 6-5 two small hears 
ning, and that & J-10-9-8-7-6-3-2 and the trey o 
torpor which fol- & 10-9-8-7-5 a AK3 spades. With 
lows a heavy din- Y 9-5-4-3-2 N Y A-Q-7-6 eight tricks piled 
ner still held the > 10-3-2 ~IWE © K-J-7-4 in front of him 
players in its | a0 ‘ S & Q-4 North felt that; 
grasp. Possibly pretty good days 
this accounts for & J-6-4-2 | work had bet 
the unimaginative Y j-10 | done, but his nex 
nature of the bid- > A-Q-9-8 | lead was the five 
ding, which went & A-K-5 of diamonds ani 


as follows: 


The Bidding 
South 
Pass 


West North 
Pass Pass 


East 
1 No trump 


With four and a half honor tricks, 
East can scarcely be criticised for his 
one no trump bid, although he might 
have mentioned hearts. Mr. K. ex- 
plains, in this connection, that he hates 
to bid on four-card suits, that he likes 
opening no trump bids, and that he 
would bid one no trump just the same 
if he had the hand to play over again. 
A stubborn fellow—Mr. K. It seems 
rather strange, too, that neither North 
nor South overcalled, but that can be 
charged to general lassitude. In any 
event, East was the only bidder, with 
thé contract at a final one no trump. 
It is doubtful that anyone of those 
present had even a suspicion of the 
debacle which was to follow. 


OUTH decided to take the first 

trick and have a look at the dummy 
before opening his defensive campaign, 
so he led the king of clubs, which 
naturally stood up. He scarcely knew 
what to do then, until he noticed the 
pop-eyed eagerness of his partner and 
the ill-concealed alarm of East. Put- 
ting one and one together, he decided 
that his club lead had opened up vistas 
to his fellow players, respectively al- 







— ’ South covered 
East's king with his ace. The que 
and nine of diamonds took two mor 
tricks for South, and East was left with 
the aces of spades and hearts. Nov 
South laid down the eight of diamonds 
and East was squeezed. Blindly, ht 
tossed in his ace of hearts, and South’ 
jack of that suit took the last trick. 0s 
a bid of one no trump, East was st 
just seven tricks. 

Mr. K. tells me that now he woul 
hesitate to bid one spade on all thir 
teen cards of the suit, and he asks wht 
he can do to avoid mishaps of this sot 
in the future. The only way I kno 
is to stop playing bridge. Either tht 
or he should swallow his chagrin a 
silently bide his time. Sooner or late. 
one of Mr. K.’s opponents will blithey 
bid one no trump when Mr. K. a 
his partner have a long, solid sutt 
Revenge is highly efficacious in healitg 
these bridge wounds. 

(Next month: Hand No. 2.) 
o 7 
ING a song of contract, 
What to bid and why; 
Four-and-twenty systems 
Scrambled in a pi. 
When the books are opened 
No two of them agree; 
Isn't that a pretty mess 
To wish on you and me? 
—F, G. Hartswit 
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AT THE THEATRE 
With Don Herold 
I’ve Aged Since You Saw Me Last 


"VE never been 
able to get up 
much of a 
temperature over 
plays in which all 

the actors _ start 

young in Act 1 

and take to ill- 

fitting gray wigs, 

grease-paint wrinkles, talcum powder 
in their hair, and rheumatism i Act 3. 
I don’t fool that easily. I keep re- 
membering that that rheumatic squeak 


is just a property man giving a bird 
call. 


There has been a good deal of this 


\Wake Me u 


outline-of-history play-acting go- 
ing on here lately. I've aged con- 
siderably, watching it, these past 
few weeks. 

In George White's Melody, I 
got all mixed up by it. By Act 3, 
I had lost all track, and had no 
idea who was who, and wished I 
had brought a slide rule or some- 
thing. In fact, I wasn't sure it was 


I had 


opened the evening, except that I 


the same show with which 


had on the same overshoes I was 
wearing in Act 1. (I'm the only 
dramatic critic in New York who 
wears overshoes. ) 

The first two generations of this 
production are rather dull, and 
then it picks up into a fairly good 
show. The from-1881-to-1933 part 
of it seems like from 1881 to 1933, 
and then along about 1933 it be- 
comes hoperetta instead of oper- 
etta, 

It's one more show 
cians. (They are SO serious!) The 


and things are not so bad. 
about musi- 


rich girl in this story 
with a poor composer. He has to 
go to war in one hour. She sees a need. 
She “What if killed ? 
Your art will die with you. You must 
have a son to carry on your genius.” 
She fills the need. 
I forgot to say that she was, at about 
being forced into mar- 


Says: you are 


this juncture, 
riage with a rich feller by her tyrannical 
father. 

Thus does this outline of history 
commence. It goes on for generations 
and generations, for hours and hours. 

Hal Skelly starts out as a young chap 
and ends up with a gray wig that fits 
him like a hunter's fur cap. Evelyn 
Herbert becomes her own granddaugh- 
ter. Everett Marshall dies sometime or 
1906 


other. Jeanne Aubert arrives in 


is in love The 


and fans the affair to life for a while. 
Walter Woolf comes along in 1933. 
On the whole, I think George White 
ought to stick to ankles. 
HE Theatre Guild goes 
George White one better and 
skips a few generations between the 
acts of American Dream. The hero of 
this play is really a blood stream. It 
begins as a pretty lusty blood stream in 
1650, but becomes pretty well washed 
out by 1933. 
Perhaps a better name for this super- 
saga might be Why Men Leave Home. 
The Pingrees are the home-leaving 


first hundred years of a trilogy are the 
type. The 1650 boy defies his Puritan 
father and marries somebody he ought- 
n't. His 1849 descendant defies New 
England mill owners and his women 
folks and goes to California to dig 
gold . . . and does. His wealthy heir in 
1933 is a parlor or Theatre-Guild bol- 
shevist. As the blood stream thins, the 
plot thickens. Or, rather, the acts get 
better. The first is terribly stilted. One 
of those poetic things that might read 
well, except that you wouldn't read it. 
But the third act is raging with types, 
the wife of this Pingree being a celeb- 
rity hound and a culture fan who is 
giving a party to negro poets, eco- 
nomics professors, nymphomaniacs, a 
rich manufacturer, an arty Oklahoma 


p 


harde sh. 


dame with an Indian husband, and otiier 
assorted drunks, nuts and nobodies, 

It's all very sickening to the serious 
young Pingree and he says what he 
thinks of his paternal Pingrees, his 
wife, his wife’s friends, and the world 
in general, including the capitalistic 
manufacturer. 

I’m just as impatient with these 
young Russian-like hotheads who think 
the world is ever going to be any bet- 
ter, as I am with the smooth-shirted 
conservatives who think it is fine as it 
is. As for me, I'll take vanilla. 


Maybe I didn’t know what American 
Dream was all about. I was back about 
half way and missed every fifth word. 
Maybe it was Alice in Wonderland. 
An art form which is this blurry to 
half the customers had better watch out. 
Theatregoers who think 8:15 
means 9:15 don’t help much. A 
person who doesn’t want to come 
to a show until 9:15 ought to 
come some other evening. 


F they would only let me 
get through ONE Winter 
with no plays about musicians! 

Alien Corn is a play about a girl 
whose daddy once spanked her 
(when she was real little) for 
spraining her wrist playing hop- 
scotch, because he wanted to teach 
her how important it is for onc of 
the world’s future great pianists to 
take care of her wrists. 

All her life, she was aimed at a 
great musical career, and we find 
her (Katharine Cornell) caught as 
a frustrated music teacher in a lit- 
tle bitty mid-west college 
wanting .. . oh, God . . . wanting 

. to go back to Vienna where 
she was born, to study. 

A character in one of Philip 
Barry's plays quoted somebody as 
saying that “most men lead lives of 
quiet desperation”. To which another 
character replied ‘“Well, just so they are 
quiet about it”. That's how I feel about 
these people with musical ambitions. 

Why not a 
play about a lit- 
tle girl who 
wanted to be the 
best hop-scotch 
player in the 
whole world, 
wanted it with all 
those stomach- 
wantings with 
which an actress 
like Katharine 
Cornell can 
want? And have 


How your Broadway 
gadabout feels ajter 
seeing several of those 
several - generation 
plays in quick succes 
si0n, 
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her daddy spank 
her for practicing 
on the piano, be- 
cause it weakens 
the ankles? 
Nevertheless 
and regardless, 
Alien Corn is one 
of the best things 
this year, and | 
believe it is the 
best job of all- 
around casting I’ve 
Why not a play about €Vet Seen in any 
ittle girl u bo wants play. Katharine 
Bee etner? Cornell is still the 
peeress of the in- 
ner-agony or furrowed-brow actresses, 
and with her in this fine production 
are James Rennie, Luther Adler, Sieg- 
fried Rumann (the Preysling of G. 
Hotel), Charles D. Brown, Lily Cahill 
and Charles Waldron. Sometimes I'm 
certain that actors are the finest, sincer- 
est, most earnest workmen in the world. 





That cartwheel that Tallulah Bank- 
head turns in Act 2 of Forsaking All 
Others is the best moment of acting on 
the stage so far this decade. 


SATURDAY NIGHT is so 
much like home, that it 
seems hardly necessary to go down 
town to see it at all. The truth is, it’s 
hard to tell where home leaves off and 
this play starts. Which is my way of 
saying that it is well worth the trip. 
It pictures the pandemonium that all 
parents know. Just too damned much 
going on, sometimes, for mortal flesh 
to bear. But glorious in its very hulla- 
baloo; so much better than the vacuum 
of bachelorhood or spinsterhood. 

Peggy Wood is quite charming as 
the wife who doesn’t get to go out with 
her husband on a certain Saturday night 
to celebrate her birthday, what with her 
big boy coming home from the middle 
of a basketball game with a sprained 
ankle, with her two servants fighting, 
with her daughter arriving giggly- 
watered from a party with the wrong 
man, and with her husband rushing out 
in 2 mood because he is not going to 
get that Paris promotion. Miss Wood 
may be a wee bit more excellent when 
she settles down into the part. (The 
first three weeks of every show should 
be presented to guinea pigs.) 

That lullaby is sorta dragged in by the 
heels, and no sane mother would sing a 
100 pound boy to sleep so far from his 
bed. First bed ’em and then lullaby ’em. 

We are so used to Hugh O’Connell’s 
lighter lines, that he seems a little 





hearts-and-flowersy in that long, serious 
speech of his at the end, just before he 
remembers that he hastotake the dog out. 

Owen Davis solves part of Ais paren- 
tal problem by writing a good part for 
Owen Jr. into the show. Mr. Davis 
knows where Jr. is at least six eve- 
nings and two afternoons per week, 
and that is not to be sneezed at. In- 
cidentally, Owen Jr. almost steals the 
show in a couple of spots. 


If you miss me for the next four or 
five years, you'll know I’ve dropped 
magazine work and gone to dental 
school. There are four 
or five birds on whom 
I’m aching to get a den- 
tal headlock. 


One Sunday Afternoon. 
This play has one peachy 
situation. A dentist and 
his crony are sitting in 
the dentist’s office on a 





back several years to the wooing days 
of all concerned. 

Ican’t recommend it 1000 percent, but, 
still, I would hate for youto miss it. There 
is an old-fashioned beer garden scene 
that will parch your throat, and you will 
certainly want to stay to see what hap- 
pens to that fellow in the dentist's chair. 

N spite of one of those ubi- 

quitous enlarged photostatic 
puffs, by the city’s kindest critic, in the 
foyer (usually a bad omen), Run, Lit- 
tle Chillun has long stretches of thor- 
oughly thrilling colored singing, dancing 
and drammer. Nobody 
should miss it. (Photo- 
stat that!) It’s too bad, 
isn’t it, how any show 


colored Pullman porter 
in it will have to stand 


I got the idea from BAn / with as much as one 
7° 
| 


comparison with Green 
Pastures for the next 
100 years? 





Sunday afternoon, get- The Pingrees 
ting a little tight. (15,- Dream) are 
000 dentists will write “”% ?¢ 
in, saying that dentists don’t do this 
but it’s not my play.) (See your 
dentist twice a year.) (That will make 
them feel better.) There is much talk 
of a Hugh Barnstead, whom the den- 
tist hates ‘cause Hugo stole his girl, 
etc., in earlier years. 

Just then the local hotel clerk phones 
that a stranger is coming over with a 
toothache, and of course it is Hugo 
himself who arrives. 

As the gas flows on, the dentist says 
“Now I have you right where I want 
you, Hugo Barnstead,” the stage dark- 
ens slowly, and the audience ‘‘goes un- 
der” with the patient and is wafted 








"You're telling me to go to 
hell—on my own ship?” 


the home-leav- 


(in American = 8 

TRIKE ME 
PINK is well 
worth the 8 bu. of wheat or 200 Childs’ 
pancakes, or whatever they are using 
for money by the time this appears . . . 
thanks to the uncanny ankling of Hal 
LeRoy, the comic frenzies of Jimmy 
Tintype Durante (LIFE, April 1933, 
page 20, advt.), the Perk Ave. hi-de-hi 
—hattiness of Hope Williams, the im- 
personations of Eddie Garr, and a few 
chorus numbers (Vanderbilt 7-6666 and 
74 others) . But the genius of Lupe Velez 
seems to be limited to a certain 4-way 
wiggle, and much of the dialog of the 
show seems to be made up as it goes 
along, so, on the whole, I must say that 
I have been struck pinker in my time. 












IN MY MUSTACHE CUPS 


By Jefferson Machamer 


OU'LL never 
find one 


). town more 

lA fed up with one 
fella than clenched 

Palm Beach is fed 

up with me. When 

I arrived there a 

few mad weeks ago 
I'd expected Ar- 
thur Hand, my 
Palm Beach Japa- 
nese boy and die- 
hard proprietor of 
Club, 
Quite aan sare? to train 
with Ernie Holst and his long-faced 
buglers. I was on the observation plat- 


So W ARE the 
. — 


Colony 
meet my 


form with one hand Napoleoned 

side my vest and the other holding a 
glass of ice with which I would direct 
and time the band. I even had pre- 
pared a few words to toss into the 
horns “I'm glad 
to be back in Palm Beach, I think!” 
Instead of all that I slid off the train 
and had a fight with a colored laddie 
who insisted on shuffling behind me, 
wherever I went, 
guitar. (I tried for three weeks to find 
if Arthur Hand had anything to do 
! It may have been Arthur, burnt- 
because the colored laddie 
wore a monkey jacket like the one 
Arthur is wearing down there to save 
late Spring in 


I would have said, 


SC ratching a raucous 


with it! 
corked, 


his dinner coat for 
Antibes!) 

My wheel chair boy of the past eight 
years—I call him Old Man Liver- 
was there to welcome me, however. 

He touched his nose in salute and 
said, ‘Ah say, Massa Jeffison, Ah’s 
bally glad to see yo! It’s rippin’, effen 
you-all knows what-ho Ah mean!” (I'd 
tried to teach him a British accent the 
year before and he'd been practising.) 


SHOOK hands with one of 

the handle-bars and hopped 
into his clothes basket on wheels. ‘The 
Brokers—I mean the Breakers Hotel, 
Old Man Liver you can 
break your last year’s record of half-a- 
mile an hour!"’ Then I got thinking and 
changed my orders—''Stop by the 
Colony Club first and I'll leave some 
changes of linen under a table there 
and reserve a tall tea glass for two 
weeks!" I lounged deep into the 
clothes basket and thought of Jerry, 
the bar-boy in the groceries cache be- 
hind the kitchen of the Colony. 


and see if 
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“Ah say, ol’ pippin,” said Old Man 
Liver, “has you hudd that what-ho 
rumor ‘baout Scotland? They is sayin’ 
Scotland has gone off the Tin Stand- 
ard! What-ho, yassuh?” I didn’t hear 
him—trying to be as funny as I! 

As I passed through the patio 
kitchenward the waiters cheered and 
flung towels in the air and threatened 
to quit! In the grocery cache I found 
Jerry behind his counter swizzle-stick- 
ing. Six beauti- 
ful girls dress- 
ed at half- 
mast by Hattie 
Carnegie form- 
ed a circular 
group. I fought 
my way to the 
middle and 
found Arthur 
Hand. ‘“Bud- 
dy,” I scream- 
ed, ‘can you 
spare a dame?” 
| HAD AR- 
RIVED IN 
PROPER!!! 

After an hour of, Do you know 
this one?’’—recipes, I mean—I was 
wheeled to the Breakers Hotel, wrote 
on the bulletin board that I was in 
town, went to my room—which was 
so full of mirrors that when I stood in 
its center it looked like a crowd of 
people milling around—and got into 
dinner things. It was the formal open- 
ing of the Colony that night and it 
would not be complete without me and 
my pale blue foulard scarf with tuxies. 
George Abbott, the tootle-oo-teetotaler 
and author of ‘Coquette’, ‘Broad- 
Those 


PALM BEACH 


way’, and 
We Love’, was to 
accompany me arm- 
in-arm for my sake. 
After a quick snack 
of the Breakers’ ex- 
cellent cuisine, dur- 
ing which I had my 
annual argument 
with Frank Vanity 
Fair Crowninshield 
about Picasso, 
Manet, Matisse, 
Laurencin and their 
insufferable ilk — 
(you know now 
which side I was 
on!)—George and I 
left for the Colony. 


\ WOULDAT 
p HiT IT AGAIN = 
cits 


SARS 


wn 


wer gal! ~ = 


were souping to the Ernie Holst tunes 
when we arrived and the head waiter— 
whom I forgot to tip at departure last 
year and this one, too—frowned. We 
could not be accommodated. All tables 
were reserved. I looked around the 
room and spied the Jay Barnums and 
Arthur McKeoghs and dragged George 
to their table. George sat in Mrs. Bar- 
num’s lap and I sat intrepidly on the 
balustrade of the little alligator pool. 
I went home early because of an alli- 
gator—I don’t want to be vulgar, but 
if one loses part of one’s jeans be. 
cause of an alligator I cer’nly think it's 
importaat 
enough to 
speak about!! 

Neysa Mc- 
Mein, Carola 
Kip and Billy 
Barney Google 
De Beck arriv- 
ed the next day. 
I begged Neysa 
to let me fall 
in love with 
her again, just 
for the week, 
and she con- 
sented. She was never happier! Neysa 
and | made for each other— 
for that one divine week! Our dancing, 
lit by a moon through 
rustling palms, to the strains of old 
“Lady Play Your Mandolin” was the 
peak of lazy romance for me. And 
when Rube Goldberg, who strangles 
romance with cigars, cut in only Alice 
in Wonderland could have put me 


back on Happiness’s Highroad! But 


Sa” — 


~~ 


were 


snow-white 


a moment later Neysa signalled in dis- 


tress—I rushed out and rescued her 
from Rube—and Ernie Holst batoned 
his lads into a quick bar of “Happy 
Days Are Here Again”! It simmers 


Six hundred guests “Wie STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF BILLY en ioe BECK! 
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tunes 
ter— we 
We a--G/ 
ables : y 2 <n = 
| the f / 7 
and / De 
0 ge 
Bar- ~ ssaeiieemaadea te _ 
1 the - Peeve . — . ren age 
pool. ° 
ulli- down to this:—Neysa and I, hurrying 
nut through our crowded years, found 
- | more important things to do than 
cits dancing—vigorous things like ping- 
aat pong, badminton, croquet, and bicy- ; 
pe dling Ve are Woman and Man!! And ‘. 4 Vi 
“so somewhere in those years we both 
Mc- | learncd the same little flippy dance | 
rola step which neither knew the other 
Billy | knew until that Palm Beach moon 
ogle F struck us! Of such does romance make | 
res a sandwich! That night's dancing end- | 
5 ed with the moon winking at the sun | 
a pe and probably whispering, “I've had 
tall fun—and the same to you!” | 
with . 
just N XT day I arose bright and early 
eck well, ear/y anyway—and drift- 
—_ ed to the Breakers Beach. I had my 
a ies pict taken surrounded by seventeen 
beautiful girls in practically no bath- 
ing, ing suits. It will maybe be used in a 
” nonchalant cigaret ad. I left the ocean 
bes to itself. I never go in because a roller 
ee isually smacks me down and the salt 
es blinds me and I walk the wrong way 
gles away from shore. One season I stroll- 
ee ed as far as Bimini before I could see. 
_ That afternoon found me in a four- 


some with Billy De Beck, Francis 
Condé Nast Wurzburg and George 































7 Abbott. We should be stuffed and sent 

a to St. Andrews—no funnier foursome Shave Cream 

bie ever ‘played’. First—Billy sliced a Colgate’s is famous 

| ball into a palm jungle worthy of Mr. for its small-bub- 
and Mrs. Martin Johnson. His caddy ble lather. Regular Talc : . 
and he safaried in for the ball. After apa wees. enccth, selved> Styptic Pencil 
fifteen minutes we heard frantic Billy ing. The kind that Improved type. 
cy, “CADDY! NEVER MIND MY doesn’t show. Reg- a a 
BALL! FIND ME!” Second—Mr ular 25¢ value. iF; es one ape 
Wurzburg shot out of bounds from the eeY/] value. 
tee, “ played another and, what with Colgate's Rapid Shave Cream 35e F. 
conditions being as they are, went to Colgate’s Talc : 25¢ f 
look for the out-of-bounds ball. The Styptic Pencil ; .  _10¢ shaves. Colgate’s Talc, the 
cours behind _ wena wigs Value . . . 7O0c . cool, refreshing, “doesn’t- 
foursomes of lady golfers per hole. 7 show’ kind—regular 25c size. 
They were English ladies and their ALL THREE FOR 39c And to boot, a oe improved 
being held up in play by Mr. Wurz- OLGATE users! Here’s the bar- styptic pencil that seals razor cuts 
burg thickened the air with Britain’s ac- gain you've been waiting for.A like magic. All this—packed in a 
cent. The time our foursome spent on | real 70c value in your favorite shav- smart Cellophane-wrapped package 
that hole was the longest I've ever seen _ ing preparations—for only 39c. —for 39c.Your dealer’s stock is lim- 
spent on a hole. Finally Mr. Wurz- Here’s what you get. Colgate’s ited. They won’t last long at these 
burg putted out and walked to the RapidShave Cream—a regular large- special prices. So stock up now. 

) next tee. Mr. Abbott then said to Mr. size tube of the cream that thou- 

(Continued on page 47) | sands of men rely on for perfect See Your Dealer Today 
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THE MOVIES 


As Seen By Harry Evans 


FTER seeing 
A cskine 


Kong’ on 
the screen at Radio 
City Music Hall, 
this writer is not 
going to be sur- 
little 
things like state moratoriums, group 
bank 


pants. I mean to say, I think we are all 





prised at 


failures, and women wearing 
going nuts. And the hell of it is that 
it’s pretty good fun. Why should we 
object if the Rockefellers want to build 
a stage 140 feet wide and 75 feet high, 
and then provide a 50-foot monkey to 
perform for us on the 
screen ? 

Rocke- 


feller himself was not re- 


Of course Mr. 


sponsible for the monkey, 
but he and the other fel- 
RKO 


something 


over at must 
known 
would happen when they 
let Merian C. Cooper and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack col- 
laborate on a movie with 
the late Edgar Wallace. 
The Cooper-Schoedsack 
team showed its unlimited 


lows 


have 


capacity for spectacular 
screen sorcery when they 
made “Chang”, ‘Grass’ 
and the animal sequences 
in “Four Feathers.” Mr. 
Wallace (who died after 
writing the story of “King 
Kong’) was the most pro- 
lific and fanciful of the 
modern school of mystery 


When the 


three of them got together, 


story authors. 
the result was Kong—an 
ape 50 feet tall 
a new high in imagination. 


which is 


I ASKED the producers for de- 
tails as to how this enormous 
figure and the other mammoth prehis- 
toric animals in the film were created 
and made to move about, but they de- 
clared it was a secret. The animation 
was probably accomplished by the tedi- 
ous method of photographing each 
slight movement of the beasts separate- 
ly—which would account for the fact 
that the picture was more than two 
years in production. 

In the Wallace story, an adventurous 
movie producer (Robert Armstrong) 
hears of an island populated by strange 
beasts, and decides to photograph the 
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critters. The head man on the island is 
old Kong, and when the white folks 
invade his domain, he captures the girl 
on the expedition, (Fay Wray) and 
drags her off to his home in the prime- 
val jungle. From this point on the film 
is just One goosebump after another, 
and you'll see things that make a Grade 
A mess of delirium tremens look like 
a litter of anaemic kittens. Every few 
minutes some nightmare, doubled and 
redoubled, rears up out of a lake or 
comes sneaking along with its head 
bobbing among the tops of the trees, 
and it appears they are all mad at 
Kong. At any rate each one tries to take 





Here's one 1 learned from Johnnie Weismuller in ‘Tarzan’.” 


the gal away from him, and the scraps 
are worth the price of admission. 

Kong has a decided edge in most of 
these bouts, but for a while it looks as 
though he has overmatched himself 
with the 70-foot Tyrannosaurus. How- 
ever, he finally gets a leg-scissors and 
head lock, and the Tyrannosaurus can't 
take it. 

Between battles it is plain to see that 
Kong is becoming more and more en- 
amored of Miss Wray, though just 
what his plans are is never explained, 
and if the producers couldn't figure it 
out why should I bother my pretty lit- 
tle head ? If a 50-foot ape wants to fall 
in love with a 5-foot girl, that’s no 


$100.00 in Cash Prizes—See Page 46 


affair of mine. Look at the people in 
your own set who do silly things. 

After a session with the fauna of this 
delightful island, you are willing to ac. 
cept anything, so it is quite in line with 
the narrative that Kong should be cap. 
tured and taken to New York. Onc 
there you feel reasonably sure his—er— 
regard for Miss Wray will cause him 
to break the chromium steel chains 
that bind him, and you're right. While 
browsing about the city looking for 
Fay, Kong pushes down walls of build. 
ings, kicks the pillars from under an 
elevated track and slaps the train into 
a cocked hat. He sure is a card! Then 
he snatches Miss Wray out of a twenti- 
eth story bedroom, retreats to the Em. 
pire State Building, and climbs to the 
observation tower, (which 
is probably the first time 
some of those floors have 
been used). 

As you may know, they 
charge a dollar plus war 
tax to go to the top of 
the Empire State in the 
elevators. So when Kong 
reached the tower some- 
body in the audience 
chirped, “Walk up 9% 
flights and save a dollar 
ten.” 

At this point in the film 
your sense of reality has 
disappeared so completely 
that you would be disap- 
pointed if they didn’t send 
up a flock of army planes 
to bump old Kong off, and 
equally disappointed if he 
didn’t catch one of the 
planes in his mitt and slam 
it down to Sixth Avenue. 
Some goings on! 

Having displayed such 
unfettered imagination in 
the physical features of the 
film, it seems a pity the 
producers overlooked some of the ob- 
vious bets in the dialog. For instance 
when Kong is climbing the Empire 
State Building it would provide a touch 
of humor if he would stop at one 0! 
the floors, stick his head in a window 
and say, “Mr. Kong to see Al Smith.” 
(So you think it would seem strange 
for the monkey to talk, eh? Wait till 
you see the picture!) 


HETHER or not you 
should see “King Kong’ 
depends on your sense of imagination. 
Of course the animals are not real, but 
they are remarkably lifelike—so mudi 
so that people whose dreams are af- 
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fected by what they see should keep 
away. The same applies to nervous 
children. 

“Grand Slam” is worth seeing for 
sons. The first is that it is a 


two Ic 

unique and amusing travesty on auc- 
tion bridge that will tickle addicts and 
abstainers alike. The second is that a 
LIFE cover is displayed across the en- 
tire screen in one scene—which shows 
that Warner Brothers know their stuff, 
because the bridge battle exploited in 


the story is obviously the Culbertson- 
id which grew out of Culbert- 
ticles in LIFE. 


Lenz ! 

son's 
ALLELUJAH I'M A 
BUM” is the most accept- 


able film Al Jolson has made in several 
vears—thanks to Director Lewis Mile- 
stone who refuses to let Mr. Jolson fall 


down on either knee and yell, ““Mam- 
my!” Good average entertainment, with 
some especially neat tunes and lyrics by 
Dick Rogers and Lorenz Hart. 

But here’s a strange thing about the 
story. Al, a bum who hangs around 
Central Park, is a personal friend of 
the mayor (supposedly Jimmy Walk. 
et). He meets the mayor every day at 
the Central Park Casino, which was 
Jimmy's favorite rendezvous, and passes 
the time of day with His Honor. He 
even knows the mayor well enough to 
look him up in his home. Yet, when 
the mayor’s sweetheart tries to commit 
suicide, and’ Al rescues her from the 
patk lake, he does not recognize her 
ind falls in love with her himself. 

Several days after the picture opened 
[ saw Mr. Milestone and asked him 


about this. “There now—you see!” he 
said to a companion. “Evans has had 
time to think. That's the hell of these 


critics on monthly magazines. If he had 
been working for a newspaper and 
written the story the night he saw the 
picture, he wouldn’t have noticed a lit- 
tle thing like that.” (Which is the 


gospel truth.) 


Revuettes 


(Pictures marked [x] not suitable for 


childrer:.) 
“KING OF THE JUNGLE” (Paramount) 


Cast. Buster Crabbe, Frances Dee, Douglas 
Dumbri! ie 


Comment. A mixture of “Mowgli” and 


Tarzan.’ Child left in African wilds, is 
adopted by family of amiable lions—grows 
up with them—hunts with them—is cap- 
tured with them—taken to America and 
sold to a circus. He falls in love with 


Frances Dee, and saves his money until 
he has enough to buy his lions and marry 
Miss Dee—after which he takes all of them 
back to Africa, where they apparently are 
80ing to be very happy. Mr. Crabbe, former 


Across the miles 


comes a W/VELCOME VOICE 





Ir may be the voice of a son or daughter 
away at school. Of a mother or father 
in a distant city. Of a friend or neigh- 
bor who is wondering how you are. Of 
a business associate upon whose words 
some great decision rests. 

Across the miles, the telephone brings 
those voices to you and carries your 
voice in answer. A bell rings and you 
reach out your hand, knowing that 
somewhere—near or far—another hand 
is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and 
opportunities of all who use it because 
it enlarges the power to communicate 
through speech. Contacts with people, 
ideas exchanged, words spoken—by 
these are our minds stimulated and the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 





entire business of living made more 
pleasant and productive. 

Because the telephone is so important 
to so many people, the Bell System 
strives to make its full usefulness avail- 
able to every one, everywhere, at all 
times. Always it tries to emphasize the 
close contact between each telephone 
user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always 
it aims to serve with courtesy, dispatch 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service 
of a friend. At any hour of the day or 
night, you have but to turn to it to 
command as many as you need of the 
Bell System’s army of carefully trained 
workers. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








champion Olympic swimmer, dresses in a 
remnant of lion skin, and generally em- 
ulates the antics of Johnny Weissmuller in 
“Tarzan.” 
Johnny) to encourage female patronage 
through body-appeal (which will prob- 
ably give some advertising agency a hunch 
for a new hyphenated slogan). Scene in 
which circus tents catch fire and animals 
escape is interesting and exciting. 
Decision. Will entertain children and 
lovers of animal pictures—if they have 
plenty of imagination. 


“ROME EXPRESS” (Gaumont-British) 
Cast. Esther Ralston, Conrad Veidt, Cedric 
Hardwick, Gordon Harker (and more names 
you wouldn't recognize). 


He is obviously presented (like 


Comment. This is the best British made 
talkie that has reached America. Combina- 
tion of “Shanghai Express,” “Grand Hotel,” 
with a theft and murder solved while the 
train is en route. 


Decision. Yes. 
LIFE Recommends— 


“Hard To Handle,” ‘Madame Blanche” 
§ 43 


FAIR— 

“Ladies They Talk About,” ‘Blondie 
Johnson” (X), “Face In The Sky.” 
BUT DON’T SEE— 

“Nagana,” ‘Luxury Liner,” ‘Malay 
Nights,” “Dangerously Yours.” 


LIFE’S Trademark Contest—See Page 46 
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Five-Dollar Prize Winners 
EAR Prof.: In answering an ad, 
has any one ever been able to 
write his name and address on 

the lines provided for the purpose on 
| the coupon?—Frank H. Long, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Dear Frank: There is one such case 
on record. Mr. Harry Fairbairn, Jr., of 
Atlantic City, N. J., once read a tractor 
advertisement and clipped from it the 
following fairly representative coupon: 





A) booklet, (B) folder, i] 
|(C) prices, (D) catalog, 

io Sate. (Cate 

vame ee | 

a 
Mr. Fairbairn immediately called on 
a friend who was adept at writing “The 
| Star Spangled Banner” on the head of 
a pin, and the two men finally succeed- 
| ed in filling out the coupon. When the 
tractor manufacturer received it he 
| placed it under a microscope, and was 
so chagrined at finding Mr. Fairbairn’s 
name and address within the boundaries 
of the coupon that he cancelled his ac- 
count with his advertising agency, and 
| cut wages in the factory 25%. In addi- 
tion he sent Mr. Fairbairn a tractor in- 
stead of a catalog, and Mr. Fairbairn 
is still wondering what to do with it. 


| Another Mystery Solved 

| Dear Prof.: Does any one know what 
all the numbers mean that are stamped 
inside of a pair of shoes?—Carl D. 
Gartner, Des Moines, la. 


Dear Carl: Mr. Palmer Wheaton, of 
Menlo Park, Cal., made a study of this 
question, and his monograph “Shoe 
Numbers and Their Meaning” is con- 
sidered a masterpiece even by those who 
don’t care one way or the other. In his 
work Mr. Wheaton points cut that 
early shoes were stamped only with the 
size such as 8-C, 7A, or 6-D, but he 
tells us that manufacturers began to vie 
with each other for variety in their in- 
scriptions and took to stamping in any- 

thing that looked impressive, like 
| 20311145, A743X, and 1212**. Quot- 
ing Mr. Wheaton: “A manufacturer in 
Chicago tried to restore order out of 
chaos by assigning some reason for the 
numbers. He stamped the number 
3700475994 in each shoe and claimed 
that by the time the wearer's foot had 
| worn off all the numbers except the 





| | first two (37), the shoes would be com- 


QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 





fortable. People laughed at the idea, 
however, and the manufacturer Zot sore 
and quit the business.” 

In conclusion Mr. Wheaton states 
that there is no certain method of trans. 
lating the numbers and advises us to 
stop worrying about it. “If,” he writes, 
“you can find a pair of new shoes that 
won't gash your ankles, burn your toes, 
and cut your socks to ribbons before 
you've walked the first mile, you'r 


lucky.” 














Have You Wondered About This’ 

Dear Prof.: Did any one eves stud) 
the photographs and finger prini: ona 
“WANTED FOR ROBBERY--$500 
REW ARD” poster in a Post O ffi: e, and 
make an effort to find the criminal?— 
H. H. Stockham, Gary, Ind. 


Dear H. H.: Yes. Mr. Al O'Connor, 
of the Bronx, N. Y., once took a snap. 
shot of one of the posters and carried 
the picture with him on a three-year 
search that ended in Portland, Maine, 
where he found his man working ina 
lunch wagon. Mr. O’Connor had the 
criminal arrested and collected the $500 
reward, but the search had cost him ex- 
actly $4,236.87, so he decided there 
was no money in the business and 
hasn’t been near a Post Office since 
Most people place these posters in the 
same class with “WRAP SECURELY 
— ADDRESS PLAINLY — MAIL 
EARLY” warnings and consequentl) 
they attract little attention. 



















Kitchen Problem 
Dear Prof.: Did any housewife eve 
keep flour in the kitchen can labelled 
Flour’, sugar in the “Sugar” can 
“Coffee’’ in the etcetera, and so on?— 
Ethel Krause, Bismarck, N. Dakota. 


Dear Ethel: There is no record of 
complete success along these lines 
Marion Goodfellow, a recent bride in 
Berkeley, Cal., promised her husband 
that she would keep things straight but 
as luck would have it, the nest of cans 
she received for a wedding present was 
defective ; the manufacturer having put 
“Salt” on the large flour can and 
“Flour” on the small salt container. The 
result is that Marion never has enough 
flour on hand, and has a lifetime supply 
of salt. The most annoying feature of i 
is that she often bakes a cake made ol 
salt, and seasons the scrambled egg 
with flour. Here is the data on 4 
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Chicago case. A Mrs. Kenneth Zweiner 
there purchased a nest of five cans 
(Flour, Coffee, Sugar, Salt, Pepper) on 
April 1, 1932, and by June 15 the con- 
dition of the cans was as follows: 
FLOUR—Half full of dried beans; 
large dent in side. 
COFFEE—Empty; word “Coffee” 
scratched off; smelled of cloves. 
SUGAR—Label entitled ‘Fishing 
Tackle” pasted over the word 
Sugar.” 
SALT—Punched full of holes; con 
tained two live newts. 
Pi PPER—Half full of dried var 


nish; lid missing. 


Further Research Needed 


FF pris Prof.: Why are doors in 
closed cars so constructed that old 
ladies can never open them from the 

?— Mrs. W. M. Dunbar, Cin- 


0. 


Dear Mrs. Dunbar: This has been a 
moot question for years; in fact, it has 
kept back seat drivers in a bad moot 
since the first sedan manufacturer de- 
cided to make it practically impossible 
to “get the damn door open’’ (quoting 
one of the old ladies). Legend has it 
that one auto builder wanted to keep 


is mother-in-law in the car when he 
drove downtown, but the mother-in- 
law gag has been so overworked that 
nobody takes any stock in the story. We 
know, however, of many sad cases of 


door handle confusion, Examples: In 
Philadelphia last year, a Mrs. Harry 
Bent worked on the window crank for 
three hours before police arrived and 
set her free. She had raised and lowered 
the window 10,800 times and was quite 
exhausted. In Cleveland, an unknown 
woman of about 68 ripped off all the 
interior hardware of a sedan with a pair 
of pliers before she found the door 
handle. Prospective car owners should 


take heed of this and buy touring cars. 


HIS month’s Horrible Mention 
roes to M. C. Angel, of Elkhart, 
s (or her) Sillyqueery: “// 


? 


Ind.. for hi 
? 


Hs fy 


é fiy bit the horse power Of aca 
would the motor kick?” .. . And 
Charles I. Corwin, of Rowayton, Conn., 
wants to know if any reader ever sent 
the Prof. an answer he couldn’t ques- 


tion. No—and vice versa! 
. 


B' a Queerespondent! This department 
ill pay $5 each for accepted ques- 
tions. There are no rules—no time limit- 
ll you have to do is write your questions 
on a postcard or sheet of paper and send 
the as many as you like—-to Prof. G. 
Williams, LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Send in your questions now! 
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Do you know that transients can enjoy 
the residential luxury of this hotel? 
Charmingly decorated rooms overlook- 
ing beautiful Central Park Lake. Quiet. 


By the day... 


NETHERLAND 


Single and double rooms. Suites, 
apartments. Fixed-price meals delec- 
tably served. Fifth Avenue at 59th 
Street, on Central Park... New York, 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR BRIDGE ADDICTS! 
How Would You Play This Hand? 


Spades—2 
Hearts—9-8-6-4-3-2 
Diamonds—5-2 
Clubs—8-7-6-4 
NORTH 
Spades—Q-9-8-3 Spades—A-K-J-10-6-4 
Hearts—7 2eT -AgT Hearts—5 
Diamonds— A-K-10-4-3 WES! EAST Diamonds—Q.-J-8-7-6 
Clubs—K-Q.2 Clubs—J 
SOUTH 


Spades -7-5 


Hearts—A-K-Q.J-10 


Diamonds- 


9 


Clubs—A-10-9-5.3 


This is the second in the new series, “Fascinating Bridge 
Hands,” by John C. Emery, and East started the bidding 
with 1 club. What happened after that will give you a 
real laugh, and will be explained in the May issue of LIFE. 
if you enjoyed the first article in this series (page 32, 


this issue) you won't want 


‘ 
to miss the ones to follow. | LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Sul 7 ] , | Gentlemen: Please enter my subserip- 
: ; 
suoscrige Now and enjoy | tion for 12 months at 
Fascin ating Bridge | enclosed herewith ne 
H 1s” ; well as all th - gt $1.50 
ands —as well as ali the | kindly bill me 
other amusing features in | (Canadian and Foreign $2.10) 
{merica’s Best-loved Hu-\ Name. 
mor Magazine. 7 Address a ; 
, — 














































4 HE nerve of 
A 2 these millin- 
ers! After 
flattening our 
ty es ! 
‘N j pancake hats, they 
g& ‘low NOW announce 
wy ®® that our hat ar- 


chitecture is all 
wrong! That they have towering plans 








- heads_ these past 


two seasons with 





for higher hats for us. If you would 
have your shoulders broad, they reason 
with us women, and do not wish your 
face and shoulders to seem sawed-off— 
don a fez, a high turban, an African 
stockade effect, a dunce cap, a clown’s 
casque, a bishop’s mitre or an Alpine 
yodeler’s peaked hood. Upward, ever 
upward! is their uplifting salestalk, the 
while they persuade us to scrap our 
former headgear 
and = start ~=from 
scratch 

As a matter of 
fact there is logic 
in their argument. 
Quite apart from 
the fact that higher 
crowns give millin- 
ers more room to 
place bows, feathers 
and flowers, they 
make for a more 
balanced silhouette 
Broad 


make our 





shoulders 
heads 
seem to do a dis- 
ippearing act, quite 
like a turtle. So 
lower your resis- 
tance; try on these - 
heavenward lids 

and consider your- 

self an eye-pleasing 

victim of our new 

vertical era. 


Bait for Anglers 5) Cay) 


Gimbel’s _ stores 
in New York, Phil- “a, 
adelphia, _ Pitts- 


burgh and Milwau- 

kee urge a retreat from the sturm 
and strife of big city life by offer 
ing 41 prizes to those who angle 
peace and fish from purling streams, 
placid lakes and lapping oceans. This 
offer is nation-wide, and endures from 
March 1 to November 1. Fish must 
be caught only in open legal season. 
No netting. Everything must be caught 
with rod, reel or line. The jury of 


includes editors of national 


award 
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THE WOMAN’S SLANT 


sporting magazines plus a few Gimbel 
men. Photographs and sworn state- 
ments from notary publics must verify 
catches, in order to be eligible for 
prizes. 


Youth Movement 

Prophets of play who have been 
viewing the antics of this country’s 
citizens contend hopefully that we are 
all reverting to childhood. They base 
this estimate on the fact that since 
1929, when playing cards and bridge 
became a national furore, each year has 
brought forth a playful urge more 
primary than the last. F'rinstance in 
1930, coincident with cards, crossword 
puzzles, anagrams and parcheesi cut 
wide swathes into American leisure. In 
1931 there was a slight rise in the in- 
telligence scale of pastimes when back- 
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a mystery to me, Doctor! 1 u alked into the room and he 


simply said ‘My God’ and fainted!” 


gammon furrowed our brows. But in 
1932 we resumed our infantile level 
once more with bagatelle, the outstand- 
ing game of the year. And now jigsaw 
puzzles are the hit of 1933. Among the 
favorite pastimes being groomed for 
1934 are Spongex cutouts—designing 
birdies and beasties and little folk from 
this rubber sponge fabric. Our own 
peeping-into-the-future spy reports that 
blowing bubbles will be the hit sensa- 


tion of 1935. And that for 1936 the 
teething ring manufacturers are plan- 
ning a campaign for putting exciting 
new teething rings into every American 
mouth. 


This Month’s Madnesses 
TA-SNUG—a union ‘twixt 
infant and cradle effected by 

a strip of fabric which girds the child 

and grips the cradle, assuring staying 

under cover and not rolling out of bed. 

Kleenti—a nozzle to fit into the 
spout of a teapot. It holds a spoonful 
of tea leaves protected by a strainer, 
and pours clear tea, unflecked by any 
oddments. One of its chief charms—it 
fits even over broken spouts, thus giv- 
ing new life to old teapots. 5 & 10c 
stores sell Kleenti. 

Safe-Tan Sunrobe—transparent, wa- 
terproof bag, 30 inches wide and 72 
inches long into which to slip the body 
on a beach. Guaranteed to catch the 
human eye and ultra-violet ray. 

Zapon—described as liquid cotton 
solidified. Said to be strong as an ox, 
shedding water like a duck, suitable 
for all sturdy uses . . . New French 
woolens woven with human hair in- 
stead of that of camels, rabbits or goats 
. . . Gold fingernails recommended by 
French jewelers to 
wear clipped over 
actual nails. So 
that’s what they're 
doing with the gold 
3 they've been buy- 
ing from the U. S.! 


Cover-Mark 

( e/| A lady who 
— should have her 
praises set to music 
and sung is Lydia 





f+e ¥ | O'Leary. She started 
7 life with a pretty 
— 


face marred by a 
canes frightful birthmark. 
Embarrassment 
drove her to the in- 
vention of a cream 
which smears over 
the disfiguring area, 
taking on the nat- 
ural color of the face. She calls this 
Cover-Mark. Any number of men and 
women offer up a daily paean of thanks 
to Lydia for Cover-Mark. So unseen 
is this cream on the face; so natural its 
appearance that those with unsightly 
marks may go through life without 
their secret being known. Heat and 
water-resistant, it comes in any num- 
ber of shades blended to match the 
exact tint of the face. Most persons re- 
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quire two shades year-round. A light 
shade for winter, and a slightly dark- 
er one for sun-tanned faces. Lydia 
O’Leary’s headquarters are at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Monkey Business 

Seems as if monkeys are coming back 
in all shapes this season—first we had 
Tarzan and then the great fifty-foot ape 
in “King Kong”. And now the very 
latest in monkey business is Schiapa- 
relli’s contribution to new Spring fash- 
ions. Monkey fur is being used lavishly 
to rim capes on coats and dresses. And 
epaulettes of the same fur have the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most dis- 
cussed styles from this Spring’s Paris 
openings. Incidentally, Schiaparelli was 
one of the first to bring dut the square 
shoulder line for coats. 


Are You Wearing... 

The new bronze-copper color which 
has supplanted brown . . . Porto Rican 
. . Monkey fur... 

. Metal mesh belts, 
. . Trousers for 


silk underwear . 
Goatskin shoes . . 
hat-bands and collars . 


womer. in city streets (You shouldn't 
be!) . . . Dresses trimmed with Irish 








“That guy has a tough job. He's supposed to throw out everyone who 
wisecracks about W oodin nickels! 


crochet lace . . . Platinum hair (It’s out 
of style. Bronze coppery hair is smart- 
er.) ... Your hair in a swirl toward 
the back, and much shorter than last 
season Are you drinking yerba 
mate . . . Eating Hala candy, non-fat- 
tening Hawaiian pineapple paste . . .? 
You should be! —T. W.S. 





Down on the Farm 
l. 
be sweetest song I ever heard 
Was sung by a canary beard. 


5 


I saw a hawk—sometimes called falcon. 
He was flyin’, I was walcon. 

3. 
I saw that hybrid called the mule; 
He uses hay and oats for fule. 

4. 
I saw some little pigs from Guinea; 
Must have been fifteen or twuinea. 

5. 
The frog gives us the lowly wart; 
Two legs are long, two legs are shart. 

—Rob Friend. 
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SHOW GIRL WINS 
RICH CLUBMAN 


Brunette Garrick Follies Babe 
Thanks Red Lion for Trick 
Which Sewed Up Match 


Referring affectionately to her new fi- 
ance as a ‘‘kind-hearted old klotz’’ shapely 
Vera DeVere today announced forthcom- 
ing nuptials with Brian Holliday, popular 
young man about town. ‘‘Of course,’’ she 
said, her pretty knees twinkling, ‘‘Brian 
admired my beautiful figure—in a per- 
fectly refined way, of course. And he’s 
always said I was so intelligent, the way 
I read Shakespeare and the better maga- 
zines but what knocked him for a row of 
—what threw him flat on his pan I mean 
—was when he seen me 
making up some g-n 
with Red Lien Flavor. 
‘Babe, ’ hesaid, healways 
calls me Babe, ‘Babe,’ he 
said, ‘any girl which has 
sense enough to save 
Stop Buying These!) money by using Red Lion 

Flavor is good enough to 
be my wife.’ So I owe Red Lion a lot for 
helping me snare him, I mean helping him 
to win my heart.’’ 

Local agents of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Extravagant Drinking, W. A. 
Taylor &Co.,12Vestry St., N.Y. today sub- 
stantiated Holliday’s position by stating 
that Red Lion Flavor cuts the cost of hos- 
pitality squarely in half and that one bottle 
flavors a gallon. They added that Red Lion 
is on sale at most grocery and drug stores. 


RED LION 


IMITATION 


GIN Cooking FLAVOR 

















When writing to advertisers, please 
mention LIFE 


famous 1G BOOK FREE 
SEND FOR IT NOW-) 


|WATCH ME THRIVE | 
ON PROPER CARE 


| 
When your dog is healthy he 
re... needs care to keep him in the 
er” ink of condition. When sick 
e needs intelligent treatment 
Fi a to make him well. In both in- 
stances, Glover’s 48-pageGuide 
Book,explaining the symptoms andtreatment ofcom- 
mon dog ailments, and the true . 
facts about DISTEMPER, as well 
as advice on the regular care of 
the dog, should be handy before 
emergencies arise. Mail coupon 
for your copy NOW! Bulletins 
on CATS or FOXES or RAB- 
BITS mailed on request. Our 
Veterinarian will answer ques- 
tions on any animal ailments free. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc., 

Dept. F, 119 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your Guide Book on 
Diseases and Feeding of Dogs. 
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City and State 


GLOVER’'S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
































FROM ME TO YOU 
By Marge 


ELL, well, April again! Spring 
is here, beautiful spring, with 
the bees humming and the 
birds building nests and Romance in 


the air! 

At least, there used to be Romance. 
Maybe I'm wrong, but it seems to me 
that this spring we've got the birds and 


the bees, but the Romance is sort of 
shot. I'll bet I know why, too. I bet 
it’s on account of the hats we girls are 
wearing. 

Time was when a spring hat was 
something calculated to 
make strong men grow 
weak. At the first hint 
of warm weather all the 
out and 
thrilling 


gals rushed 


bought large 
straw concoctions cover- 
ed with forget-me-nots, 
roses and ostrich feath- 
Them 
days! Believe me, when 


ers. were th 
you wore a hat like that, 
a man knew he was out 
with a woman! 

But, gosh, with the 
things we're putting on 
our heads this year, it’s 
no wonder Romance its 
withering on the vine! 
How can we expect a man to get se- 
rious about us when we face him over 
the tea table in a kelly that makes us 
look like a cross between Mickey Mouse 
and Coo Coo, the Bird Girl ? 

The millinery advertisements read: 
You've got to have a sense of humor 
to wear the new hats.” I'll say you do! 
And by the end of summer the hospi- 
tals will probably be full of boyfriends 
suffering S.O.H.’s. 
Especially since Marlene Dietrich start- 


from collapsed 


ed this idea of women wearing men’s 


SALE / 
SPRING HATS 
AMUSING! 


CHic / . o- 
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SALE. 


chic ! 
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"Confound these formal parties anyway!” 


/ 


SPRING HATS SPRING 
AMUSING / 


clothes. Trousers may look OK on 
Marlene, but the rest of the world has 
hips. 

Perhaps I’m just kind of upset over 
the style situation on account of the 
harrowing experience I had in a Misses 
Department today. Was downtown 
trying to grab a few garments that 
would at least make me look like some- 
thing a boy wouldn’t be ashamed to 
take out on an awfully dark night, and 
the store was so crowded that I had 
to change in a corner. Just as I got 


down to what Eve would have worn 
if they'd used step-ins then instead of 
fig leaves, in walked a man! 

“Ye gods!” I yelled to the salesper- 
son, 

“Don’t get excited, dearie,” she gig 
gled, digging me out from under a rug, 
“It’s only the model in our new Sack 
Suit for the Sub Debutante!’ 


UT to return to spring. This 
has been an awfully practical 
winter, and I was hoping that when 


SALe / 
HATS 
AMUSING ! 

icaic! 


(>) 


girl who had no sense of humor 


balmy weather blew around everybody 
would sort of shed the hard boiled at- 
titude and soften up a bit. However, 
it looks as though April showers and 
May flowers are going to leave most of 
us absolutely unsoftened. Like 
woman I read about in the paper the 
other day whose husband, in a spring- 
like mood, barged out to a beauty parlor 
and got a permanent. Instead of think. 
ing that was a Beautiful Gesture, she 
went right to court and got a divorce on 
the grounds of mental cruelty. 
Romance, it seems, has simply dried 
up and blown away. At the movies last 
night, couples all around me weren't 
even holding hands. I was sitting there 
terribly depressed over 
it all, when suddenly, 


the 


during a love scene, the 
boy ahead of me made a 
pass at his girlfriend. 
Felt like a new woman 
until I got up to go out 
and discovered that the 
girl was holding a box 
of candy, and her B.F. 
had merely been reach 
ing for chocolates! 
Nope, I'm afraid there 
are going to be very few 
hearts carved on trees in 
the park this April. Feel- 
ings, if any, are not be- 
ing expressed. Met a 
man on the street today 
who has just had his engagement an- 
nounced. What with pussywillows in 
the florists’ windows and all, I got 
real old fashioned and launched into 
a long rave about how stunning, gor- 
geous, desirable, etc. his fiancée was 
and how lucky he was to get her. 
“Yeh,” he replied, when I finally 
ran out of breath, “Doris is a good 
kid.” 
Romance? Ha! Spring? Phooey! I'm 
going out in the garden and shoot blue- 


birds! 
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HORIZONTAL 


translate from code. 


[here’s one behind every strike. 
Neither bird nor fish. 

Quick. 

P houses. 

. Districts not found in cities. 
A small, powerful creeper. 
Wall up. 

Deal out. 

. Everybody sees through this. 
A half of demi. 

Something in tall timber. 


is holds up ocean liners. 


COsS. 


\ runner's sole safeguard. 


\lways in close-up when taken. 


attle-sticker. 


table variety in buildings. 


nch wagon. 


ninor charge. 


gh class in college. 


ve up. 


ll raiser. 


et-up in words. 
tinger. 


tchman’s overhead. 


ssolutely final. 


leave no desire. 


quick turnover in real estate. 


is is wrong on the ‘phone. 


Always holding up the ball. 


~ KT 


\ dish of greens. 
ossessing several shapes. 
t away. 

hildren’s rocker. 


. Good night song. 


Kind of felt. 









VERTICAL 


1. Hold up. 
2. Group songs. 
3. Two in half. 


4. Ten for a dollar. 


5. To alter for the better. 


6. A low woman's voice. 


. An oldtime sailor. 


8. This always draws well. 


10. Almost round. 

11. Let up. 

13. Pay up. 

16. To improve financially. 


17. An iron furnace. 


r. 8 Misty. 
24. Darkened. 
27. Crazy. 


30. Type standard. 

31. An artificial flow-er. 

32. High spots of architecture 
34. The least possible. 

25. Water heaters. 


36. Nerve connections. 


. This holds daily sittings. 


39. A man who lets. 
41. Came into contact. 
42. Cancel Payment. 
45. Was infested. 

7. A helper for life. 


i8. A northern region. 


56. Not much of a speaker. 
57. Sacred performance. 
60. A hide-out. 

62. Swamp. 


. Subject to constant inflation. 


. You'll find this in every stable. 
51. Celebrations. 
54. To walk in water. 


**« MEN salute 
th 
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A savory dash 











of A. 1. Sauce in 
tomato juice snaps 
men's appetites to 
attention in double- 
quick time! And 
what glorious flavor 
this thick, rich sauce 
adds to masculine 
a _— favorites .. . chops, 
= ‘ steaks, roasts, and 
beans! A. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers 
and delicatessens ask for it in restau- 
rants, too. Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

















M AWHOLESOME RELISH @ 





When writing to advertisers, please 
mention LIFE 











For transient 
visits or yearly leases 


’ ONE TO FIVE ROOMS 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Beverly 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125, East 50th Street 
New York 


Wallaee K. Seeley 
N 
































Camp Coaquannock 


eight to eighteen 





for girls from 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 





Limited enrollment—every 
girl an individual—not 
merely one of a group. Land 
and water sports, horseback 
riding, arts and crafts. Close 
supervision permits individ 
ual instruction, encourage 
ment and inspiration, as 
well as proper safeguard- 
ing. Modern equipment. 
Send for booklet. 

ELSA M. ALLARD, Director 
Chatsworth Gardens, Larchmont, N. Y. 
































How many can you identify? Some will 
be easy, some will make you wrinkle 


LIFE’S TRADEMARK CONTEST 
First Prize $50.00 — Second Prize $25.00— Third Prize $10.00 — 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Prizes $5.00 Each. 

vertising pages of this very issue of Lire, 

Now for the Contest. The first prize 
of $50.00 will be awarded to the con. 
testant who furnishes the nearest com. 
plete list of identified trade. 


your brow and ¢hink—but all of them 
have been prominently displayed in 
magazine advertisements for years. 
Several of them will be found in the ad- 


ELOW are 15 nationally-advertised 
and nationally-known trademarks. 



















marks and who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, writes the most 
interesting letter describing 
an experience (pleasant or 
otherwise) that he or she has 
had with any one of the trade. 
marked products or services, 
The five other prizes will be 
awarded to the runners-up. 




























Conditions of the Contest 








Letters must not exceed 
150 words in length. There is 
no limit to the number of let- 
ters each contestant may sub- 
mit but each letter must be 
accompanied by a list of the 
trademarks. 

Names identifying _ the 
trademarks may be clearly 
written in the lines provided 
for them on this page, or the 
contestant may trace the 15 
squares on a separate sheet of 
paper and write the names in 
the squares. It will not be 
necessary to trace the draw- 
ings themselves; only the out- 
line of the squares will be re- 
quired for the sake of uni- 
formity. The letter should be 
attached to the drawing clip- 
ped from this page, or to 4 
tracing of the squares. Every 
single sheet of manuscript 
submitted must be plainly 
marked with the contestant’s 
name and address. 

The Editors of Lire will be 
the Judges. 

In the event of a tie, the 
full amount of the prize will 
be awarded to each of the ty- 
ing contestants. 

Entries should be sent to 
LIFE’s TRADEMARK CONTEST, 
Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City, and must reach 
Lire’s office not later than 
Monday, May 8. Announce- 
ment of the winners will be 
made in the June issue. 

The Contest is open to all 
and is not limited to subscrib- 
SS soers of Lire. Members of 
Lire’s staff, and their families, 
are barred from competition. 




































































How many of these can you identify? You should be able to 
fill in at least ten of the dotted lines within two minutes. 
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<i GOOD MIXERS! 


Abbott's Bitters and Ginger 


or grapefruit . . 


or 


2 A \ 7 
seer . \ what have you! Adds zestful 
++ bot & flavor ! 
; bbott 
om _ os, gs 
stan r coin). 
Dept, L-4, Bal ras 
Dept (Some BITTERS 











PERCY CROSBY’S 
“SKIPPY 
RAMBLES” 


The hero of “Skippy” and 

“Dear Sooky” in a new 

book with illustrations by 

the author. 

“Skippy is an institution. . . . 
He romps through this troubled 
world like a happy sprite, and 
we all owe a debt to his creator, 
Mr. Crosby, which we will never 
be able to pay.”—CHARLEs 
Hanson TOWNE. 
“Like Peter Pan, enjoying the 
eift of never growing old, Skip- 
py is still the little tow-headed 
philosopher who made his first 
appearance in the pages of Life, 
back in 1923.”—New York Eve- 
ning Sun. 
“Percy Crosby reflects the kinds 
of inconsistency in all human 
nature. His Skippy is a small- 
boy summary of the universal.” 


Vew York Herald-Tribune. 


Order Your Copy Now 


Price $2.00 


LIFE, 60 East 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
For the enclosed = ___please 
send me—_ copies of “Skippy 


Rambles.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








In My Mustache Cups 
(Continued from page 37) 


Wurzburg, “Do you think you'll be 
able to stay down this season for the 
entire eighteen holes?’ Third—my 
ball had drifted to a deep trap. It was 
buried in the sand. I swung at it, 
topped it and pounded it deeper. I 





swung on that ball six more times with | 
no result! Mr. Crowninshield, in a | 
| passing foursome, lingered and gaped. 
| After a bit he said, “Don’t strike it 


again, Jeff. I think it’s dead now!” 
(I'm sure he saw that in PUNCH.) 


HE “‘rest’’ of the Artists and 

Writers Golf Association ar- 
rived that evening. From then on | 
thought I might just as well be in Afri- 
ca, what with all those sheiks around! 
But I was mistaken. At dinner that ved- 
dy evening a lovely girl and, it devel- 
oped, her father came to my table. 
Father said daughter would like to meet 


| me. The introduction, owing to my 
modesty, was simple. Think of it—that 


little lady ignored La Gatta, Flagg, 


Webb, Wortman, De Beck, Williams, | 
| Fisher, Beach, Rice, Barton, Kelland, 


Webster, Fox, Golden, Brown, Dun- 
ning, Goldberg, Abbott—all the great 
names just because she likes Polly of 
LIFE! (Ah there, Editor!) I rewarded 
her by asking her to dance with me at 
the Colony Club on cloudy nights. 





| “Why cloudy nights?” she asked. “Be- 





cause when there’s a moon, I dance 
only with Neysa McMoon!” 

Palm Beach is “Palm Beach” again. 
The nouveau doughboys have gone 
elsewhere. Professional hands 
again flash lorgnettes in the sun. The 


| boomday spenders, with amateurs man- 


ners, who sought personal reflection in 
Society’s winter mirror have at last 
been withered by blue-blood snubbing. 


once | 


Ina Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE | 
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V V ITH PRICE reductions 


throughout, the Roosevelt 
Hotel now offers you 
Rooms from $4.00 a day. 
Only the prices have been 
reduced. The Roosevelt 
standards of service and 
courtesy have been rigidly 
maintained. Won't you 


stay with us when you 


next visit New York? 
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KEEP “REGULAR” 
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SO many doctors—and nurses—and 


SUCH IS LIFE! 


2. 





Hands Across the Sea 


EAR LIFE: Lady Archer-Shea 
D does not wish to subscribe to 
LIFE. .. . It used to be a good 
paper but now it is almost on the same 
level with BALLYHOO. 
Lady Martin Archer-Shea 
Sunninghill Berks, England. 
. 
DEAR LIFE: I get a considerable 
amount of pleasure and what is more 
a feeling of brotherhood between us 
each time I read LIFE, and it is not my 
intention to re- 
linquish either of 
these enjoyments. 
Our respective 
governments seem 
determined to 
cause as much con- 
fusion as is hu- 
manly possible in 
the matter of fi- 
nance between our 
twocountries: they 
keep swapping 
gold and official 
notes regarding 
war debts. The 
man-in-the- street 
(and Iam one and 
you another) its 
heartily tired of 
all this political 
nonsense. We 
want to get to 
know one another 
better... . Well, 
here is a £1 treas- 
ury note, which 
ought to give me 
LIFE for two more years. 
- J. A, Player, Esq. 
North Nottingham, England 
s e 


The Admirable Crichton 


Up to this point we've said nothig 
about our new shiny white paper 
the dashes of color in this issug 
thought you'd appreciate it without 
ing urged. . . . We see by the pap 
that the Gibson Girl has returned, 
we're glad to hear it. She was bora ; 
our office more than 30 years ago, wh 
Charles Dana Gibson glorified & 
fragile beauty of the Gay Nineties 


7 a 
Story 


U concerns a lanky Texan whas 
wandered into Saks-Fifth Avg 
nue not long ago, and the story is t 
In the luggage 
partment he wa 
greeted by a sui 
salesman. “Got i 
get a trunk,” 
the Texan. ; 
The — salesmiail 
went through ff 
stock, starting @ 
$60, but at @ 
end of a 
hour he had 
no progress. # 
panorama of thé 
world’s _ leadi 
wardrobe _ trunk 
achievements 
left the Texail 
cold. The sale 
man, wan anda 
a little impatient 
finally decided 
scare the lante 
jawed custom 
from the store. % 
“Here, sir,” 
said impressive 
“is a real beaw 
Finest rawhide—and only $275.” 
The Texan bit into a plug of Q 
Battle Axe (or some such) and eyé 
the trunk with a show of interest. 
“What the hell’s that thing?” I 


druggists approve Ex-Lax. 37,000,000 
people buy it yearly. Six simple words 
tell the reason— 
Ex-Lax is safe... gentle...and effective 
Take no chances with your health! 
When you buy a laxative, insist on 
Ex-Lax. There is only one genuine 
Ex-Lax, so beware of imitations! When 
Nature forgets —remember Ex-Lax! 


Genii = 
asked, pointing at a ring hat rack in th 


trunk. 

"That, sir, is for a topper or bowler, 
said the salesman with a superior ai 
“Lined with red plush, sir. Very ca 
venient. 

The Texan eyed the red plush for} 
moment and then, while the salesmi 
stood aghast, he pursed his lips aii 
scored a direction bull’s-eye——smad 
into the middle of the hat rack. 

“O.K., son,” he said. “I'll take i 

—The Editors. 


KYLE CRICHTON, our intrepid book 
reviewer, is ga-ga about baseball and 
spends, he says, too much time at the 
Polo Grounds. He has been a coal 
miner, steel worker, college student, 
and publicity writer for the City of 
Albuquerque, and at present is 
Keep “regular’’ with Associate Editor of Scribner's. 

McCREADY HUSTON, the Modern 

Father, is the author of “The Family 


EX-LAX 
| Meal Ticket” (McBride), a collection 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE | " z > i 
| Of pieces from this periodical. 





At all drug stores, 10c and 25c. 
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